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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


SOME FACTS 


It is a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and 
nonprofit-making organization, free from 
motives of private gain. 

It is a corporation under the laws of 
Massachusetts, organized in 1828 by Wil- 
liam Ladd, of Maine, aided by David Low 
Dodge, of New York. 

Its century of usefulness will be fittingly 
celebrated in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
throughout the State of Maine, during 
the early days of May, 1928. The Cen- 
tury Celebration will be the background 
for an international gathering of leading 
men and women from all parts of the 
world. 

The American Peace Society is the first 
of its kind in the United States. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent the injustices of war by 
extending the methods of law and order 
among the nations, and to educate the 
peoples everywhere in what an ancient 
Roman lawgiver once called “the con- 
stant and unchanging will to give to every 
one his due.” 

It is built on justice, fair play, and law. 
It has spent its men and its resources in 
arousing the thoughts and the consciences 
of statesmen to the ways which are better 
than war, and of men and women every- 
where to the gifts which America can 
bring to the altar of a law-governed world. 

The first society to espouse the cause 
of international peace on the continent of 
Europe was organized at the instigation 
of this Society. 

The International Peace conferences 
originated at the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society in 1843. 

The International Law Association re- 
sulted from an extended European tour 
of Dr. James D. Miles, this Society’s Sec- 
retary, in 1873. 

Since 1829 it has worked to influence 
State legislatures and the United States 
Congress in behalf of an International 
Congress and Court of Nations. 

It has constantly worked for arbitration 
treaties and a law-governed world. 

: In 1871 it organized the great peace 
jubilees throughout the country. 

The Secretary of the Society was se- 
lected by the Columbian Exposition au- 
thorities to organize the Fifth Universal 


Peace Congress, which was held in Chi- 
cago in 1893. 

This Society, through a committee, or- 
ganized the Thirteenth Universal Peace 
Congress, which was held in Boston in 
1904. 

The Pan American Congress, out of 
which grew the International Bureau of 
American Republics—now the Pan Amer- 
ican Union—was authorized after nu- 
merous petitions had been presented to 
Congress by this Society. 

The Secretary of this Society has been 
chosen annually a member of the Council 
of the International Peace Bureau at 
Geneva since the second year of the Bu- 
reau’s existence, 1892. 

It initiated the following American 
Peace Congresses: In New York, 1907; in 
Chicago, 1909; in Baltimore, 1911; in St. 
Louis, 1913; in San Francisco, 1915. 

It has published a magazine regularly 
since 1828. Its ApvocaTE OF PEACE is 
the oldest, largest, and most widely cir- 
culated peace magazine in the world. 

It strives to work with our Government 
and to protect the principles at the basis 
of our institutions. 

In our ungoverned world of wholly in- 
dependent national units it stands for 
adequate national defense. 

It believes that the rational way to dis- 
armament is to begin by disarming poli- 
cies. 

The claim of the American Peace So- 
ciety upon every loyal American citizen is 
that of an organization which has been 
one of the greatest forces for right think- 
ing in the United States for nearly a cen- 
tury ; which is today the defender of true 
American ideals and principles. 

It is supported entirely by the free and 
generous gifts, large and small, of loyal 
Americans who wish to have a part in 
this important work. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


The classes of membership and dues are: 
Annual Membership, $5 ; Sustaining Mem- 
bership, $10; Contributing Membership, 
$25; Institutional Membership, $25; Life 
Membership $100. 

All memberships include a full subscrip- 
tion to the monthly magazine of the So- 
ciety, the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE BETWEEN NATIONS 
Adopted by the American Peace Society, November 30, 1925 


The American Peace Society reaffirms, at 
this its ninety-seventh annual meeting, its 
abiding faith in the precepts of its illustrious 
fuunders. These founders, together with 
the men of later times who have shared in 
the labors of this Society, are favorably 
known because of their services to the build- 
ing und preservation of the Republic. Their 
work for peace between nations must not 
be forgotten. 

Largely because of their labors, the pur- 
poses of the American Peace Society have 
become more and more the will of the world, 
and opponents of the war system of settling 
international disputes have reason for a 
larger hope and a newer courage. 

At such a time as this, with its rapidly de- 
veloping international achievements, it is fit- 
ting that the American Peace Society should 
restate its precepts of a century in the light 
of the ever-approaching tomorrow. 

Peace between nations, demanded by every 
legitimate interest, can rest securely and 
permanently only on the principles of jus- 
tice as interpreted in terms of mutually ac- 
cepted international law; but justice between 
outions and its expression in the law are pos- 
sible only as the collective intelligence and 
the common faith of peoples approve and de- 
mand. 

The American Peace Society is not unmind- 
ful of the work of the schools, of the 
churches, of the many organizations through- 
out the world aiming to advance interest 
and wisdom in the matters of a desirable 
and attainable peace; but this desirable, at- 
tainable, and hopeful peace between nations 
must rest upon the commonly accepted 
achievements in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

These achievements, approved in every in- 
stance by the American Peace Society, and 
in which some of its most distinguished mem- 
bers have participated, have heretofore 
been— 

By direct negotiations between free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States, working 
through official representatives, diplomatic or 
consular agents—a work now widely ex- 
tended by the League of Nations at Geneva; 

By the good offices of one or more friendly 


nations, upon the request of the contending 
parties or of other and disinterested parties— 
a policy consistently and persistently urged 
by the United States; 

By the mediation of one or more nations 
upon their own or other initiative—likewise 
a favorite policy of the United States; 

By commissions of inquiry, duly provided 
for by international convention and many ex- 
isting treaties, to which the Government of 
the United States is pre-eminently a con- 
tracting party; 

By councils of conciliation—a method of 
adjustment fortunately meeting with the ap 
proval of leading nations, including the 
United States; 

By friendly composition, in which nations 
in controversy accept, in lieu of their own, 
the opinion of an upright and disinterested 
third party—a method tried and not found 
wanting by the Government of the United 
States ; 

By arbitration, in which controversies are 
adjusted upon the basis of respect for law— 
a method brought into modern and general 
practice by the English-speaking peoples. 

All of these processes wil! be continued, 
emphasized, and improved. While justice 
and the rules of law—principles, customs, 
practices recognized as applicable to nations 
in their relations with one another—fre 
quently apply to each of these methods just 
enumerated, there remain two outstanding, 
continuous, and pressing demands: 

(1) Recurring, preferably periodic, confer- 
ences of duly appointed delegates, acting 
under instruction, for the purpose of restat- 
ing, amending, reconciling, declaring, and 
progressively codifying those rules of interna- 
tional law shown to be necessary or useful 
to the best interests of civilized States—a 
proposal repeatedly made by enlightened 
leaders of thought in the United States. 

(2) Adherence of all States to a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice mutually 
acceptable, sustained, and made use of for 
the determination of controversies between 
nations, involving legal rights—an institu- 
tion due to the initiative of the United States 
and based upon the experience and practice 
of the American Supreme Court. 
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CLEVELAND CELEBRATION 
RECEIVES 
NEW ENCOURAGEMENT 


HE celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the American Peace 
Society, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 7 to 11 next, seems to have no opposi- 
tion. Talk about it is all one way. It is 
friendly and most encouraging, and the 
encouragements are coming in from prac- 
tically every “school of thought.” The 
church, including the Quakers, govern- 
ment officials, universities, peace organiza- 
tions of every stripe, patriotic organiza- 
tions, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Kiwanis clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, are but a few of the groups kindly 
offering to help the Celebration. 
Something of the nature of this friendly 
and encouraging co-operation is set forth 
in a set of resolutions, adopted January 
14, 1928, by the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Legion, meeting 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. These resolu- 
tions, typical of others, will be especially 
gratifying to every member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. The resolutions read: 


_ “Whereas the American Peace Society 
is to observe in May, 1928, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of that 
Society, by holding its convention in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, and by sponsoring 
m connection with that convention a 
gathering of distinguished representatives 
of the leading nations of the world at a 
so-called World Conference on Interna- 
tional Justice ; and 

“Whereas the policies of such Society 
are under the guidance of officers and di- 


rectors, most of whom are of outstanding 
and recognized experience in matters of 
national or international policy ; and 

“Whereas, upon the entry of the United 
States into the World War, the officers of 
the American Peace Society supported the 
United States Government and, as evi- 
denced by the published editorials of the 
Society, loyally and repeatedly announced 
this position ; and 

“Whereas the declared purpose of the 
American Peace Society is ‘to promote 
permanent international peace through 
justice; and to advance in every proper 
way the general use of conciliation, arbi- 
tration, judicial methods, and other peace- 
ful means of avoiding and adjusting dif- 
ferences among nations, to the end that 
right shall rule might in a law-governed 
world’; and 

“Whereas, in seeking the accomplish- 
ment of such purpose, the Society is not 
unmindful of the present responsibilities 
of our government to provide for itself 
reasonable defense and has published the 
following statement of its attitude on that 
subject: ‘In our ungoverned world of 
wholly independent national units, it (the 
American Peace Society) stands for ade- 
quate national defense. It believes that 
the rational way to disarmament is to be- 
gin by disarming policies’; and 


“Whereas the Society has secured the 
acceptance of many men of outstanding 
international influence and responsibility 
to address the World Conference on Inter- 
national Justice to be held next May, in- 
cluding, among many, such speakers as 
President Calvin Coolidge, Hon. Aristide 
Briand, French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Sir Austen Chamberlain, British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; and Dr. Gus- 
tav Stressemann, German Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; and 
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“Whereas the above-quoted purposes 
and policies of the American Peace So- 
ciety are thoroughly in accordance with 
the declared principles of the American 
Legion ; and 

“Whereas the American Legion owes it 
to its members and to the public to take 
a definite and constructive stand upon all 
matters of importance pertaining to the 
promotion of international peace; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion hereby 
expresses the belief that on this basis 
the forthcoming World Conference on 
International Justice sponsored by the 
American Peace Society has great poten- 
tial promise of substantial and well- 
directed progress toward the ‘promotion 
of peace and good will, as sought in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Amer- 
ican Legion in a sane, conservative, con- 
structive and loyal advance toward an 
honorable _ self-respecting international 
peace ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That National Headquarters 
of the American Legion announce this 
attitude of helpful encouragement to the 
American Peace Society in the forthcom- 
ing World Conference on International 
Justice and give proper publicity tu this 
action through the press and through the 
American Legion Monthly as long as the 
American Peace Society and the other 
sponsors of the World Conference on In- 
ternational Justice continue to support the 
principles of an adequate national defense 
and as it is defined by the National De- 
fense Act, to the end that the public and 
the members of the American Legion may 
not misunderstand the significance and 
character of the proposed conference and 
the attitude of the American Legion to- 
ward peace.” 

There is reason for believing that the 
coming Cleveland Celebiation will result 
in a co-ordination of many agencies con- 
cerned to place the peace movement once 
again upon its enduring principles, a co- 
ordination perhaps unprecedented in the 
history of America. Peace and patriotic 
organizations can and ought to be shoulder 
to shoulder in this peculiarly American 
enterprise of finding substitutes for war. 
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THE PATENT MEANING IN AN 
ASTONISHING PROPOSAL 


HE most astonishing proposal in the 

name of international peace, at least 
within the last decade, came from our 
Secretary of State in a note to the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aristide 
Briand, December 28, 1927, which note 
was made public January 3. The note 
proposed “an effort to obtain the adher- 
ence of all the principal powers of the 
world to a declaration renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy.” This 
means that our Department of State is 
ready to join with the other principal 
powers to renounce all war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. To one at all ac- 
quainted with the struggle of the peace 
workers during the last one hundred years 
this is an astonishing statement indeed. 

When, upon the proposal of the Polish 
delegation, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations adopted last September a decla- 
ration that all wars of aggression are, and 
shall always be, prohibited ; that every pa- 
cific means must be employed to settle dis- 
putes of every description which may 
arise between States; and that the States, 
members of che League, are under obliga- 
tion to conform to these principles, there 
was little enthusiasm among the delegates 
in the Assembly. It was generally felt, 
notwithstanding the unanimity with which 
it was passed, that the action was little 
more than an innocuous gesture. The 
declaration received little attention from 
the press. Members of the League do not 
seem to have changed their policies in any 
way because of this action. 

When M. Briand transmitted to our 
government last June his “draft of pact” 
between France and the United States, 
his proposed treaty aroused little interest 
in this country except among a few. It 
proposed that the United States and 
France should condemn resort to war and 
renounce it as an instrument of national 
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policy. From the text, it is clear that 
M. Briand proposed the renunciation of 
all war as an instrument of national policy 
for France and the United States. 

While there was considerable enthusi- 
astic support by a limited number of per- 
sons in our country, the proposal was defi- 
nitely condemned by others. It was 
pointed out, for example, that the pro- 
posal, if accepted, would be in violation 
of our policy of treating all nations alike ; 
that it was more in the nature of a politi- 
cal expedient than an extension of those 
judicial processes upon which rests most 
securely the abiding processes of peace. 
It was further pointed out that the pro- 
posal could not be accepted under our 
Constitution, because under the terms of 
that instrument Congress is specifically 
given the right to declare war. It was 
felt by some that if the plan were gen- 
erally adopted it would establish the dis- 
interestedness of the United States in 
every European conflict and make it im- 


possible for this country to extend aid to 
a deserving nation, as we chose to do in 
191%. In short, it might mean, under cer- 
tain circumstances, that the United States 
would find itself deprived of the right to 


defend the right by force. And yet our 
State Department has accepted M. Bri- 
and’s original proposal with the under- 
standing that it be extended to include all 
the principal powers of the world. 

In this situation it is proper to recall 
that Judge William Jay, son of John Jay, 
and for the last ten years of his life Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, wrote 
in 1842 his little work, entitled “War and 
Peace,” in which he proposed what is now 
familiarly known in international prac- 
tice as the clause compromissoire. This 
clause has been incorporated in many 
international treaties. An _ interesting 
aspect of Mr. Jay’s proposal was that he 
suggested that it be inserted “in our next 
treaty with France.” The clause in the 
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form which Mr. Jay advocated it is as 
follows : 


“It is agreed between the contracting 
parties that if, unhappily, any controversy 
shall hereafter arise between them in re- 
spect to the true meaning and intention of 
any stipulation in this present treaty, or 
in respect to any other subject, which con- 
troversy cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
by negotiation, neither party shall resort 
to hostilities against the other; but the 
matter in dispute shall, by a special con- 
vention, be submitted to the arbitrament 
of one or more friendly powers; and the 
parties hereby agree to abide by the award 
which may be given in pursuance of such 
submission.” 


While there were certain forms of the 
clause in earlier treaties, for example, our 
treaty with Tripoli in 1796, Mr. Jay’s idea 
was incorporated in Article XXI of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, between the 
United States and Mexico, signed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848. This article of the treaty 
makes use of many of the exact phrases of 
Mr. Jay’s proposal. Out of such back- 
ground sprang the Root treaties, the Bryan 
treaties, and the various arbitrations of 
actual disputes between nations. In a real 
sense the suggestion of William Jay has 
served to outlaw war. It was what is now 
the original Briand proposal; and, if ex- 
tended to “all the principal powers of the 
world,” it would represent with no little 
exactness the position now taken by Mr. 
Kellogg. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Kellogg’s proposal 
has aroused astonishment, especially in 
Europe. One reason for this astonish- 
ment, of peculiar interest to the United 
States, is the unanimity with which the 
European press points out that the pro- 
posal runs counter to certain articles of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations— 
indeed, of the Locarno Treaties—which 
articles provide under certain circum- 
stances for the waging of war by the 
League or by allies. Mr. Kellogg’s pro- 
posal, if adopted, would do away with the 
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machinery of sanctions contemplated by 
the Covenant and with the guarantees in 
the treaties of Locarno. This is found, 
particularly in France, to constitute an 
insuperable objection. Then, too, the Eng- 
lish press finds it difficult to square Mr. 
Kellogg’s principle with our government’s 
enlarged naval program. Furthermore, 
there is the United States Senate. How 
it will treat the proposal, once it appears 
before that body, in the light of that sec- 
tion of our Constitution which grants to 
Congress the right to declare war, remains 
to be seen. Some are led to ask if the 
United States is proposing to renounce its 
right to uphold the Monroe Doctrine by 
force, if necessary. Others wonder what is 
meant by the phrase first used by M. Bri- 
and, “an instrument of national policy.” 
The fact is that Mr. Kellogg’s proposal is 
astonishing. 

In it, however, there is one patent mean- 
ing. It is a recognition of the demand 
by peoples everywhere that some way 
shall be found for the maintenance of a 
general international peace. There is a 
solidarity uniting the community of na- 
tions. War as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes is viewed at last with a 
general disfavor. Men and women re- 
sponsible for the work of the world are ex- 
pecting their statesmen to find better and 
saner ways for adjusting differences be- 
tween nations. This is the patent mean- 
ing in the astonishing correspondence be- 
tween France and the United States. 


CAN WE RESCIND OUR 
CALENDAR P 


HE difficulties facing the effort to 

achieve something definite in behalf 
of international peace appear when con- 
fronted with a specific proposal. This is 
true of the definite need for the abolition 
of our present calendar and for the adop- 
tion in its place of a new and more sensi- 
ble substitute. 
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There is nothing sacrosanct about our 
calendar. It is a sort of illegitimate child 
of foolishness and egotism. In a vain- 
glorious attempt to improve upon the 
Egyptian set of months, Julius Cesar 
grabbed a day from February and made 
and named one of the longer months July, 
after himself. Later, Augustus Cwesar, 
sensitive to have a month quite as big as 
Julius’, took the next month, added to it 
another day, which he also took from Feb- 
ruary, and had it named August, after 
himself. He then preceeded to jumble 
some other days and to give us the hodge- 
podge known as our modern calendar. 

The word month is quite meaningless. 
It may mean twenty-eight, twenty-nine, 
thirty, or thirty-one days. It may mean 
a calendar month or a lunar month. And 
there are different kinds of lunar months. 
Our poor calendar, as a measure of time, 
is both inaccurate and varying. It is im- 
possible for business men to compare their 
business results by months. It is impos- 
sible to compare one month with the next, 
or a month with the same month in an- 
other year, for each year every month is 
different from the same month in the 
year before and the year after. The silly 
calendar gives the workmen a maze of 
pay-days. As a result of it, days have a 
different economic value. The date for 
Easter jumps around through March and 
April over a bewildering gamut of thirty- 
five days. It has been ascertained that a 
weekly periodical gets a larger daily av- 
erage of receipts on Monday than on any 
other day of the week. It charges its 
salaries and wages to Saturday and its 
other expenditures to Wednesday. In 
1922, for example, there were four months 
in which there were five Saturdays, four 
months in which there were five Mondays, 
and four months in which there were five 
Wednesdays. But those months did not 
coincide. In January there was an extra 
Monday; so the periodical’s income that 
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month was disproportionately large. In 
March there was an extra bill-paying day. 
In April there was an extra salary day. 
In May there was an extra income day 
and an extra bill-paying day. In July 
there was an extra salary day and an extra 
income day. In August there was an 
extra bill-paying day. In September there 
was an extra salary day. In October 
there was an extra income day and an 
extra bill-paying day. And in December 
there was an extra salary day. This ir- 
regularity not only makes it impossible to 
compare one month with the next, but it 
also makes it impossible to compare the 
month with the same month in another 
year, for, as has been said, each year every 
month is different from the same month 
in the year before and the year after. 
Under these conditions, what do monthly 
comparisons mean? Nothing. In some 
cases it means worse than nothing, for it 
misleads directors and confuses executive 
officers. 

As a piece of business machinery, it 
must be confessed, the month is a joke. 

In the presence of such a situation it 
is reasonable to hope for, at least to desire, 
an international fixed calendar. 

Such a calendar is possible. The year 
can be divided into thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days, each comprising four 
complete weeks, beginning on Sunday and 
ending on Saturday. This would necessi- 
tate provision for an extra month in the 
calendar. This month could be inserted 
between June and July by combining the 
last thirteen days of June and the first 
fifteen days of July. In this way the 
twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and thirty-first 
days from the present months would dis- 
appear and we would have thirteen 
months of four weeks each, with every 
month in every year exactly alike as to 
dates and as to names of the days of 
the week. The last day in every year 
would be dated December 29 as an extra 
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Sabbath ending the last week. In leap 
years the difficulty of an additional day 
might be met by inserting another extra 
Sabbath, to be known as June 29. Indeed, 
this rearrangement of the calendar is pro- 
vided for in substantially these ways by 
what is known as the Cotsworth Plan. 
The advantages of this plan, if adopted, 
would be many. All months being equal, 
the day of the week would always indicate 
the monthly date, and the monthly date 
would indicate the week-day name. Both 
day and date could then be simply re- 
corded on the dials of all clocks and 
watches. Weekly wages could be harmo- 
nized with monthly rents and other ac- 
counts. Pay-days would come around on 
the same date each month. Fractions of 
weeks at month-ends would cease. The 
new calendar would simplify accounting 
and statistical reports, not to mention in- 
terest amounts. It would simplify one’s 
plans for Easter. It would save money 


in printing and circulating calendars. It 


would save time in referring to calendars. 
It would do away with holidays in the 
middle of the week and assure workers of 
two or three days when holidays occur. 

There is no argument against changing 
the calendar except inertia. Since the 
calendar has been changed from time to 
time; since, indeed, nations with a popu- 
lation of more than three hundred mil- 
lion inhabitants have changed their cal- 
endars since the late war, the Turkish 
Government changing the Mohammedan 
Sabbath from Friday to Sunday, this ar- 
gument is not impressive. 

Under date of October 7, the Secretary 
to the League of Nations Committee hav- 
ing to do with the reform of the calen- 
dar wrote to Mr. M. B. Cotsworth, of the 
Fixed Calendar League, Rochester, New 
York, as follows: 

“The following letter was sent to the 


United States and other governments on 
September 30th: 
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The Secretary General of the League of 
Nations has the honor to communicate to 
the United States Government the following 
resolution which was adopted by the Ad- 
visory and Technical Committee for Com- 
munications and Transit during its eleventh 
session, held at Geneva from August 19th 
to 22nd, 1927: 

“The Advisory and Technical Committee 
for Communications and Transit decides to 
request the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations to invite all the administrations 
and organizations concerned to give the com- 
mittee all information of value to it on any 
action taken on the suggestions contained in 
the report of the Committee of Enquiry into 
the Reform of the Calendar, and more par- 
ticularly on the national proposal for the 
establishment of committees of enquiry to 
study this reform.” 


“In accordance with this resolution, the 
Secretary General has the honor to re- 
quest the United States Government to 
forward to him any useful information 
on this subject which it may possess.” 


Simplification of the calendar is a ques- 
tion of immediate and international im- 
portance. 

Calendar simplification will be of the 
greatest value to all classes and all pro- 
fessions. It involves no controversies of 
any kind. It is a scientific proposition 
backed by leaders in all walks of life. 
Mr. George Eastman, of Kodak fame, and 
many other leading men of affairs are 
especially interested. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce and the League of Nations have 
both investigated and acted favorably on 
it. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, on the recommendations 
of its board of directors and national 
counselors, has just formed a special com- 
mittee of eleven men to investigate the 
subject and report. The Department of 
State has just canvassed all government 
departments on the question, with the 
result that all are favorable. 

An international conference, similar to 
the one held in this country which estab- 
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lished standard time, will eventually be 
called by international agreement to con- 
sider the equalization of the months for 
universal adoption. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
INVESTIGATES THE PROBLEM 
OF MIGRATION 


HE Interparliamentary Union hopes 

to discuss at its Twenty-fifth Confer- 
ence, to be held in the City of Berlin, prob- 
ably in July next, certain aspects of mi- 
grations. At the Twenty-second Confer- 
ence, meeting in 1924, at Berne and Ge- 
neva, the Union established a Permanent 
Committee on Social Questions and in- 
structed it to study the problems of emi- 
gration and immigration. The committee 
is devoting itself especially to certain 
political features of the problem. Since 
the members have been kind enough to ad- 
dress specific inquiries to us, we believe 
our foreign friends will be interested in 
the following attitudes of our country to- 
ward given phases of the matter. 

Briefly, public opinion in the United 
States may be said to favor our immigra- 
tion laws as they exist. Some there are 
who would like to see the act somewhat 
liberalized; others who would do away 
with all immigration to the United States. 
In the main, however, our people seem to 
favor our present selective immigration 
law, which lets into the country only the 
better class of immigrants, irrespective of 
the country of embarkation. 

Our government does not interest itself 
in emigration from the United States, for 
the reason that few Americans emigrate 
to other countries, these consisting of a 
comparatively few immigrants and their 
children born here. 

Our government welcomes immigrants 
from the learned professions, visitors, 
tourists, transients, and students, no mat- 
ter from what country they come. Immi- 
gration from Asia is practically forbidden, 
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due, it would seem, to certain incompati- 
bilities between Oriental and American 
tastes. Immigration from the south of 
Europe is restricted because of the feeling 
that the better class of persons from that 
section of Europe do not come for the pur- 
pose of settling in America. Immigration 
from the north of Europe is favored be- 
cause immigrants from that part of the 
world belong to stocks similar to our 
own and assimilate more readily with our 
people. 

The authorities of our country do not 
seek to maintain ties of a political, social, 
or other nature between immigrants to our 
shores and their mother countries. Emi- 
grant Americans remain Americans until 
they expatriate themselves. The govern- 
ment neither encourages nor discourages 
such emigrant Americans. It pursues the 
same policy in all countries to which our 
nationals may go. 

Our government makes no attempt to 
assimilate the Orientals, expecting that 


such persons will soon return to their own 


homes. This is true also of many who 
come from the south of Europe. Those 
who come here with the intention of re- 
maining, however, are helped to become 
assimilated. Assimilation schools exist to 
teach immigrants American ideas. These 
schools are usually of a local nature and 
often supported by private enterprises. 
They exist for the benefit of the more 
ignorant and less favored classes, wholly 
independent of the country of origin. 

The people of this country would prob- 
ably not be interested in any general 
treaty concerning immigration or emigra- 
tion affecting the United States. There 
would be no opposition, of course, to other 
countries adopting general treaties of such 
a character. 

These remarks, offered in reply to the 
questions submitted from the committee, 
should include the assurance to our friends 
abroad that all thoughtful persons in 
America will be glad to know that the 
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Interparliamentary Union is studying the 
problem, and they will await with interest 
the results of its investigations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHALE 


HE conservation of the whale, in the 
view of our government, is entitled to 
The in- 


in corre- 


an international conference. 
formation has cropped out 
spondence between Washington and the 
League of Nations. Our Department of 
State, according to this correspondence, 
is not favorable to the suggestion that we 
permit testimony relating to criminal 
cases in foreign countries to be carried on 
by the use of letters rogatory on the 
ground that there is no provision for such 
a procedure in the laws of our Federal 
Government. Since such proceedings 
could be carried on only pursuant to the 
laws of the several States, our Depart- 
ment of State does not deem it advisable 
to make commitments by international 
conventions to change the existing prac- 
tice. Moreover, evidence obtained in for- 
eign countries through letters rogatory 
could not be used in criminal cases in the 
United States, since under the Constitu- 
tion the accused must be confronted by 
the witnesses against him. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is not prepared 
to serve summonses emanating from for- 
eign courts on witnesses or experts resi- 
dent in the United States or to surrender 
persons in custody except through the 
process of extradition. 

Our authorities have recently held that 
conventions on the subject of judicial co- 
operation will doubtless serve useful pur- 
poses among countries of close geographic 
proximity; but that it is not apparent 
that uniform applications of such agree- 
ments is necessary. It appears that we 
would not look with favor upon any gen- 
eral international convention regarding 
the legal positions and functions of consuls. 
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It is the view of the Government of 
the United States that international ar- 
rangements on the general subject of (1) 
nationality, (2) territorial waters, (3) 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, and 
(4) responsibility of States in respect of 
injury caused in their territory to the per- 
son or property of foreigners would serve 
a useful purpose and would, therefore, be 
desirable; and that there should be no in- 
superable obstacles to the concluding of 
agreements on these general subjects. It 
is in relation to the exploitation of the 
products of the sea that the Government of 
the United States has turned to the matter 
of whales. It has expressed the opinion 
that information as to the status of fisher- 
ies for most of the true fishes is not suf- 
ficiently completed to admit of adequate 
regulations at the present time; that in 
most cases fisheries may best be regulated 
by treaties between the nations most di- 
rectly concerned; that investigations to 
determine the best interests of various 
fisheries should be encouraged, and that 
an international conference is desirable to 
consider the problem of conserving the 
whale. 


PAN AMERICA ADVANCES 


HE Sixth International Conference 

of American States convened in the 
city of Havana, January 16, is a major 
international fact. It is devoting itself 
to an examination of the Pan American 
Union as an organization, to matters of 
justice in the Western Hemisphere, to 
problems of communications, to intellec- 
tual co-operation, to economic and social 
problems, to reports on treaties, conven- 
tions, and resolutions, and to the possi- 
bilities of future conferences. 

These conferences, the first one of 
which met in Washington in the winter 
1889-90, the second in Mexico City in 
1901, the third in Rio de Janeiro, 1906, 





the fourth in Buenos Aires in 1910, the 
fifth in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, have all 
contributed to the upbuilding of Pan 
Americanism. Indeed Pan Americanism 
may be said to date from 1826, when, 
upon the initiative of Simon Bolivar, it 
was attempted to organize at Panama a 
conference of envoys from republics of 
the Western World “to deliberate upon 
objects of peculiar concernment in this 
hemisphere.” ‘This early will to co-opera- 
tion in our Western World found vibrant 
expression in Henry Clay, “the most de- 
termined champion in the United States 
of the Latin American nations”; in the 
work of John Quincy Adams, and, much 
later, in the energetic initiative of James 
G. Blaine, who, as Secretary of State in 
the Cabinet of President Benjamin Harri- 
son, planned in 1889 the conference “to 
consider and discuss methods of prevent- 
ing war between the nations of America,” 
which conference began the series of which 
this is the sixth. 

The fact that President Coolidge saw 
fit not only to appoint a commission of 
most distinguished jurists to represent us 
at the Conference in Havana, but himself 
to go to the conference and to deliver at 
the opening session a carefully prepared 
address, is evidence of the importance at- 
tached to the event. This address, appear- 
ing elsewhere in these columns as an in- 
ternational document, was an address in 
the interest of peace. It pointed out that 
one of our strongest characteristics in 
this Western Hemisphere is “a determina- 
tion to adjust differences among ourselves, 
not by resort to force, but by the applica- 
tion of the principles of justice and 
equity.” Mr. Coolidge clearly showed his 
faith in the sovereignty of small nations. 
Not for a long time has the position of 
the American Peace Society been so ade- 
quately stated by one in official position 
as by President Coolidge when in his 
address he said: 
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“Tt is a high example that we have set 
for the world in resolving international 
differences without resort to force. If 
these conferences mean anything, they 
mean the bringing of all our people more 
definitely and more completely under the 
reign of law. After all, it is in that di- 
rection that we must look with the great- 
est assurance for human progress. 

“We can make no advance in the realm 
of economics, we can do nothing for edu- 
cation, we can accomplish but little even 
in the sphere of religion, until human 
affairs are brought within the orderly rule 
of law. The surest refuge of the weak 
and the oppressed is in the law. It is 
pre-eminently the shield of small nations. 
This is necessarily a long, laborious proc- 
ess, which must broaden out from prece- 
dent to precedent, from the general ac- 
ceptance of principle to principle. 

“New activities require new laws. The 
rules for the governing of aviation are 
only beginning to be considered. We shall 
make more progress in the end if we pro- 
ceed with deliberation. No doubt you will 
find in your discussions many principles 
that you are ready to announce as sound 
and settled rules of action.” 


Persons acquainted with the facts can- 
not accuse the United States of imperi- 
alistic designs in Latin America. This 
country contemplates the acquisition of 
no territory anywhere south of the Rio 
Grande. On the contrary, it is our con- 
cern that freedom and self-government 
shall become increasingly the pride and 
strength of our sister American republics. 
When President Machado of Cuba, speak- 
ing at the opening sessions of the con- 
ference, referred to the people of this 
country as “the great people whom Cuba 
had the honor of seeing at her side in 
her bloody struggle for independence, 
which she enjoys without limitation,” he 
said not only a true and gracious thing, 
he aroused the justifiable pride of us all. 

There is no dobut that the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
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will register an advance in what Presi- 
dent Machado called “the welfare and 
glory of this hemisphere, root of a new 
humanity and crucible of a new civiliza- 
tion.” 

It is the view of many that there is a 
wide difference of opinion between the 
Latin Pan-Americans and the North Pan- 
Americans; that, indeed, these divergent 
views represent two dangerous opposing 
forces. It appears that Latin Pan-Ameri- 
cans crave a fuller share in the decisions 
affecting inter-American affairs. We are 
told that Latin America’s chief grievance 
against the United States is that we are 
altogether too willing to dominate the 
Western Hemisphere. There may be some 
ground for this view. The Conference in 
Havana will lessen these frictions. 

One acquainted with the history of 
these American conferences, with the rec- 
ord of the men serving as delegates in 
Havana, cannot “view with alarm” any of 
these differences. The Monroe Doctrine 
is a common possession of our twenty- 
one republics. It will remain such for 
a long time. Objections to it are of no 
appreciable importance. Every delegate 
at Havana representing the United States 
is known to recognize the equality of 
American republics under the law of na- 
tions. We may believe that our own dele- 
gates stand for the territorial integrity 
of all the Latin American nations, and 
that they are opposed to all acts of ag- 
gression between any of these States. 
When Charles Evans Hughes, head of the 
United States delegation at Havana, pre- 
sented as Secretary of State, on March 
2, 1925, the thirty projects prepared by 
the American Institute of International 
Law to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, he knew that Project 
No. 7 was a declaration of the rights and 
duties of nations. In presenting these 
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projects, including this declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations, he referred 
to them as marking “a definite step in 
the progress of civilization and the pro- 
motion of peace.” It should be added 
that the man who drafted this declara- 
tion of the rights and duties of nations, 
James Brown Scott, is also one of our 
delegates at Havana. There is no reason 
for doubting that the conference in Ha- 
vana will recognize that every State has 
duties as well as rights, and that these 
correlative rights and duties relate to the 
existence, equality, protection, and happi- 
ness of all the States. 

It is fair to presume that the confer- 
ence in Havana will facilitate the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes on 
this hemisphere. Judging from a recent 
address by President Coolidge, nothing 
will be done at Havana to imperil the 
Panama Canal or to belittle the fact that 
disturbances in the Caribbean are almost 
always of special concern to us. Our 
Latin American friends, as a result of 
the conference, will see more clearly than 
seems to have been possible of late that 
this country seeks no additional territory, 
and that the chief aim of the United 
States is to advance the processes of 
friendly co-operation, upon which depend 
the common interests of all the peoples. 

Latin American States will learn again, 
what in their innermost consciousness they 
have always known, that the United States 
has no designs upon the independence of 
any of them. They will realize afresh, 
as pointed out by Mr. Hughes in his able 
speech of January 21, that the primary 
motives of this country are to advance sta- 
bility, mutual good-will, and co-operation 
throughout this Hemisphere. These are 
not merely pious wishes with us of the 
northern regions of our western world. 
They represent a desire to play our part 
actively, constructively, and worthily in 
the business. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S GREATEST 
PEACE SOCIETY 


T WOULD contribute to sanity if the 

various peace societies of our country 
would recall from time to time that, im- 
portant as is their work, there is a peace 
society greater than the greatest of them, 
namely, our Department of State. This, 
our greatest peace society, is financially 
supported by the membership of over one 
hundred eighteen million of us. It is 
working through ambassadors and minis- 
ters in fifty-five different countries. These 
ministers and ambassadors are aided in 
their work by approximately six hundred 
persons. This peace society is working 
also in over four hundred cities, scattered 
through fifty-seven countries, with a per- 
sonnel of nearly three thousand others. 
No other peace society in America—in- 
deed, not all of the other peace societies 
put together—can compare, even in per- 
sonnel, with such an organization. 

The head office of this, our greatest, 
peace society, located in Washington, 
D. C., is itself an impressive organization. 
Acting under the President of the United 
States, the chief officer of this Society is 
known as the Secretary of State, ranking 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 
There is an Undersecretary of State and 
four Assistant Secretaries of State. 
There is a legal department in this society 
headed by an official! known as the Solici- 
tor of the Department of State. There is 
a chief clerk, with an administrative 
assistant. There is a Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, another of Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs, another of Mexican Affairs, 
another of Near Eastern Affairs, another 
of Eastern European Affairs, and another 
of Western European Affairs. There is 
an economic adviser. There are divisions 
having to do with publications, with the 
control of passports, with current infor- 
mation, and with our foreign service ad- 
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ministration. There is a Bureau of Ac- 
counts and another of Indexes and Ar- 
chives. There are other divisions. Over 
six hundred persons carry on the im- 
mediate labors of the main office of this 
functioning society of peace. 

An interesting thing about this peace 
society is that it does not devote its entire 
time to discussing theoretical questions 
and controversial problems of moral as- 
piration. It deals directly, continually, 
and almost always effectively with definite 
international situations. 

Some of the work of this peace society 
has to do with our foreign trade. This 
trade is not a negligible matter. In 1927 
our country’s exports amounted to $4,968,- 
318,000, representing an increase of 444 
per cent over the export values of 1926. 
The merchandise purchased by the United 
States from foreign countries in 1927 was 
$4,252,024,000. Thus during 1927 our 
foreign trade amounted to $9,220,342,000. 
This business affects all of our consular 
officers in foreign fields and often our 
diplomatic representatives. There are the 
customs invoices, the issuing of bills of 
health, shipping, seamen’s rights, landing 
certificates, trade disputes, customs rul- 
ings, and countless other duties, some of 
them affecting war and peace. ° 

The statistics of the activities of the 
consular officers give a clear picture of 
some of the effects of our foreign trade 
upon the activities of the Department of 
State during the fiscal year 1927. During 
that year the consuls certified 964,566 
invoices of merchandise shipped to the 
United States; they rendered 172,912 
notarial services; they cleared 19,349 
American vessels; they shipped and dis- 
charged 40,467 seamen; they issued 45,- 
263 bills of health; they made more than 
100,000 reports on trade conditions for 
the information of American business 
men and the Department of Commerce; 
their correspondence reached the total of 











2,918,157 pieces; the total number of the 
services rendered by them was 1,949,516, 
and the total amount of fees collected was 
$7,116,495.92, which was $267,183.48 
more than the amount collected in 1926, 
and far more than enough to pay the 
entire cost of the consular branch of the 
foreign service. Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, 
Assistant Secretary of State, speaking 
before the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations last No- 
vember, gave the following interesting in- 
formation relative to the simple matter 
of passport fees. He said: 


“It follows, as matter of course, that 
the more our interests in foreign countries 
multiply and our trade increases, the 
greater is the number of Americans who 
go abroad. This increase in travel is 
shown by the number of passports issued 
by the Department of State. The number 
issued in 1927 was 189,762, an increase 
of 3.7 per cent over the number issued in 
1926 and 53 per cent over the number 
issued in 1923. The fees received there- 
from amounted to $1,587,409, enough to 
pay the entire cost of operating the De- 
partment of State in Washington, with 
$181,204 to spare.” 


Thus we have here a peace society rep- 
resenting us all and dealing with sizable 
business. Take the matter of our private 
investments abroad. According to our 
Department of Commerce, these invest- 
ments, increasing from 1923 to 1926 by 
38.3 per cent, reached at the end of 1926 
the grand total of $11,215,000,000. 
Nearly one-half of these investments are 
in Latin America. One of the most im- 
portant functions of this our common 
peace society is to protect and further the 
interests of American citizens in foreign 
countries, including their investments. 

It is engaged in the practical peace 
task of maintaining peace conditions in 
which international trade and intercourse 
may flourish. It aims to promote peace 
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in the interest of peaceful pursuits. It 
tries to achieve this end through its agents 
abroad and through various international 
conferences. 

These conferences relate to a variety of 
problems. We have participated in a 
series of meetings in Geneva relating to 
the reduction of arms. We have suc- 
ceeded in getting unconditional favored- 
nation treatment for our investors in 
Spain. We have participated in the larg- 
est international conference ever held, as- 
sociating ourselves with eighty different 
governments, concerned with problems af- 
fecting radiotelegraphy. We are at the 
present time negotiating commercial 
treaties with a score of countries. We are 
in conference at this moment with our 
sister republics to the south. We are deal- 
ing with complicated situations in China. 
Our Department of State is a peace so- 
ciety working at the job twenty-four hours 
of every day. 

The success of this organization is di- 
rectly attributable to the wisdom with 
which it handles realities. This wisdom 
is not an accident; it is carefully pre- 
pared for and guarded. As has been said, 
there is a solicitor. It is to this legal ad- 
visor, with his twenty-three assistants and 
a clerical staff, to whom is submitted a 
very large volume of questions, ranging 
over the entire field of legal jurispru- 
dence. This is why it is possible for the 
department to act effectively through its 
wide area of problems, involving diplo- 
matic claims, boundaries, aliens, con- 
tracts, official rights, shipping, citizen- 
ship, extradition, and many others. It is 
the solicitor, functioning as the legal ex- 
pert of the department, to whom the Sec- 
retary of State turns for advice and coun- 
sel in matters of Federal and State laws, 
or the laws of foreign countries, treaties, 
and international law. The solicitor finds 
that practically every case submitted to 
him involves the consideration and appli- 
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cation of from one to four different legal 
tests—its relations to municipal law, to 
the laws of a foreign country, to treaty 
provisions, and to the principles of inter- 
national law. It is the solicitor who has 
charge of the duties of negotiating and 
drafting as well as construing treaties, 
conventions, proctocols, and executive 
agreements with foreign governments. 
The solicitor deals with legal questions in- 
volving millions of dollars of claims. 
Upon his recommendations our govern- 
ment admits or denies millions of dollars 
of claims. Upon his advice we present to 
foreign governments a variety of claims, 
often amounting to millions. The depart- 
ment, when it acts, acts with the advice 
of its legal department, headed by the 
solicitor. 

This very effective peace society, which 
has grown up in our midst, quite outside 
the Constitution and in answer to definite 
needs, commands the attention and sup- 
port of every peace society concerned to 
advance the interests of justice between 
nations. 


ACK of information about our De- 
partment of State has a direct 
bearing upon the quality of our for- 
eign relations. We of the United States 
should know more of this department and 
its work. In particular, we should know 
that it is insufficiently manned and re- 
munerated. Out of 632 employees in the 
department, 79 per cent receive salaries 
below the average compensation for their 
grades. The inevitable result is an un- 
satisfactory morale and a disturbing turn- 
over in personnel. During 1927 the 
turnover in the stenographic section alone 
was 68 per cent, due almost entirely to a 
lack of adequate compensation. Clerks 
required to know French and Spanish 
and to have a “pretty thorough knowl- 
edge of American history” receive $1,680 
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a year. Mr. Tyler Dennett, Chief of the 
Division of Publications, recently told the 
House Committee on Appropriations of a 
young woman engaged upon the archives, 
a graduate of Radcliffe College, who had 
studied abroad and had several years’ ex- 
perience teaching French and Spanish, 
rated on the civil list as a typist at $1,320 
a year. Salaries of men at the head of 
the important department divisions are 
wholly inadequate. The Undersecretary 
of State receives $7,500; the Solicitor, 
$7,000 ; the Chief Clerk, $4,200; Chief of 
the Division of Latin American Affairs, 
$6,000 ; Chief of the Division of European 
Affairs, $4,000; Chief of the Division of 
Publications, $4,200, one of the chiefs 
receiving as low as $3,600. Invaluable 
papers stored away in damp basements are 
going to tragic ruin because there is in- 
sufficient money properly to repair and 
to house them. 


HEN the League of Nations recom- 

mended the co-operation of States in 
the interest of the progressive extension 
of arbitration by means of special collec- 
tive agreements on the Locarno model, 
the recommendation aroused interest in 
various quarters. Both Sweden and Nor- 
way have submitted model draft treaties 
of conciliation and arbitration, proposing 
that all disputes between the contracting 
parties over the interpretation of treaties 
should go to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. The drafts further 
provide, however, that parties in dispute 
may, if they choose, set up a judicial 
court of their own. Councils of concilia- 
tion are provided for in the case of politi- 
cal disputes. Both treaties provide for a 
recourse to the League of Nations under 
certain circumstances. Neither provides 
for any reservations as to the questions to 
be dealt with. The Norwegian treaties go 
the further in direction of compulsory 
arbitration. These two Scandinavian 
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countries are, we understand, the first to 
respond to the invitation of the League. 
It is reasonable to expect, however, that 
others will follow. 


HE clarification of American views 

relative to the Codification of Inter- 
national Law will be appreciably aided 
by the research in this field now under- 
taken by a group of American specialists 
in preparation for the Conference on the 
Codification of International Law, to be 
held at The Hague next year. These 
studies and research are to be conducted 
in co-operation with the special commit- 
tee set up two years ago by the League of 
Nations. The work will be under the 
direction of Prof. Manley O. Hudson, of 
the Harvard Law School. It is to re- 
late to the problems of nationality, under 
the direction of Richard F. Flournoy, 
of Washington; of territorial waters, un- 
der the chairmanship of Prof. Charles 
Grafton Wilson, of Harvard University; 
of the responsibility of States for dam- 
age done on their territory to the person 
or property of foreigners, this committee 
to be headed by Prof. Edwin Borchard, of 
Yale University. There is an Executive 
Committee composed of Joseph E. Beale, 
Manley O. Hudson, Charles Cheney Hyde, 
Eldon R. James, Francis B. Sayre, James 
Brown Scott, and George W. Wickersham. 
The ApvocaTE OF PEACE is pleased that 
this important work is to be done and by 
men of this standing. It regrets, how- 
ever, that they are not to act as official 
spokesmen for the United States Govern- 
ment. 


HE invisible items, we have long be- 

lieved, have entered too little into the 
calculations of our international econo- 
mists. When told, as is frequently the 
case, that because we buy from abroad less 
than we export, that therefore it is physi- 
cally impossible for Europe to pay her 
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debts to the United States, we have had 
our doubts. The “balance of trade” for- 
mula has never quite seemed convincing. 
We now know from the Department of 
Commerce that the invisible item of tour- 
ists’ expenditures from abroad last year 
amounted to probably over $700,000,000. 
The Director of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been quoted recently as saying that “if the 
whole of Europe had ratified the entire 
debt settlement agreement, the entire 





THE LIRA ON THE GOLD 
BASIS 


N DECEMBER 21, the Italian Gov- 

ernment promulgated a decree plac- 
ing the lira on the gold basis. Although 
this important step in Italy’s financial 
policy has been expected for some time, the 
actual action of the government came as 
a surprise. 


Details of the Decree 


The decree fixed the following exchange 
rate of the lira as from December 22: 19 
to the dollar, 92.46 to the pound sterling. 

The gold parity is fixed at 7.919 grams 
of fine gold to 100 lire. No change is 
made in the validity of the silver and 
paper currency at present in circulation. 
The Bank of Italy is authorized to esti- 
mate its whole reserve of gold or foreign 
gold-standard currencies in Italian lire at 
the gold parity fixed by the decree. Any 
balance resulting from this revaluation of 
the Bank of Italy’s reserve is to be placed 
to the credit of the State. The Bank of 
Italy must hold reserves in gold or foreign 
gold-standard currencies for not less than 
40 per cent of the value of its notes in 
circulation. 


Mussolini’s Explanation of the Decree 


Signor Mussolini, in presenting the 
decree for the approval of the cabinet, 
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costs for the year would have been only 
$213,000,000. It was estimated that ap- 
proximately $275,000,000 was spent in 
France alone. Furthermore, it appears 
that while our trade with Europe fell off 
slightly last year, it has not fallen as 
much as European trade in other parts of 
the world. Furthermore, it is interesting 
to note, while our trade is increasing with 
Australia, England’s trade with Aus- 
tralia is increasing also. 





recalled the passage in his speech at 
Pesaro in August, 1926, in which he de- 
clared his determination to defend the lira 
to the utmost; and then reviewed the re- 
sults of that pledge, culminating in the 
return to the gold standard. 

The revaluation policy had, he said, 
stopped, once for all, all speculation on the 
fall of the lira. An even higher revalua- 
tion would at present be possible, but un- 
desirable, because it might lead to inter- 
national speculation, would aggravate the 
economic crisis, and impose unbearable 
burdens on the State, and therefore on its 
citizens. The present value of the lira 
corresponded to the gold index of world 
prices, and represented the point at which 
State and private interests found the fair- 
est equilibrium. It had never been the 
intention of the Fascist Government to 
return to pre-war parity, but the estab- 
lishment of a gold standard was easier to 
achieve with a rising than with a falling 
currency value. 

The Council of Ministers, Signor Mus- 
solini concluded, could take the present 
decision with clear consciences, certain 
that it would close the period of exchange 
fluctuations and place Italy once more 
among the nations which enjoyed a stable 
exchange. Italy’s return to a gold stand- 
ard would not only have a profound effect 
upon the development of national econ- 
omy, but would contribute toward the 
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definite and peaceful reconstruction of 
world economy. 


Collaboration of Foreign Banks 


In explaining the measures taken for 
the accomplishment of this important step, 
before a meeting of the cabinet, Count 
Volpi, the Minister of Finance, told how 
the Bank of Italy, following the example 
of the Bank of England in 1924, had, 
before taking the present step, assured 
for itself the collaboration of the interna- 
tional banking world. He outlined the 
negotiations recently concluded in London 
between Signor Stringher, director gen- 
eral of the Bank of Italy, the governor of 
the Bank of England, and representatives 
of American Banking. The Bank of Italy 
would in al! probability have to avail itself 
of the credits for a total of $125,000,000. 
The return to a gold standard did not, 
Count Volpi continued, constitute a solu- 
tion of all Italian economic difficulties. 
The efforts to reorganize industry and 
agriculture must continue unabated, but 
in the long run the country could not fail 
to reap incalculable benefits from the 
present decision. 

The Bank of Italy has arranged special 
agreements with a group of the central 
banks, headed by the Bank of England 
and by the Federal Reserve Bank, for a 
credit of $75,000,000, and with a group 
of ordinary banks, headed by J. P. Mor- 
gan, for a further credit of $50,000,000. 
These credits are at its disposal for the 
defense of the new Italian gold lira (new 
parity). With these credits Italy wiil 
have in gold or its equivalent 16,497,000,- 
000 lire, .against 17,500,000,000 lire 
(nearly) of notes, which gives a propor- 
tion of about 94 per cent. 


FRENCH FINANCIAL POLICY 


HE financial policy of France is defi- 

nitely headed in the direction of a 
legal stabilization of the franc. With Bel- 
gium on a stable monetary basis for over 
a year and with Italy on a gould basis, it 
becomes increasingly difficult for the 
French Government to delay the final step 
in formally placing the currerey on a 
stable basis, since in reality the franc has 
been stable for nearly a year and a half. 
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Two important events have recently taken 
place which indicate the approach of 
stabilization. These were the adoption of 
a balanced budget for the next fiscal year 
and the promulgation of a decree per- 
mitting the export of capital; but, on the 
other hand, the financial and political sit- 
uation in France is such that the final 
step may still be delayed for some months 
to come. 


The Budget for 1928 


The financial bill, embodying the budget 
for 1928, did not pass the two chambers of 
the French Parliament without much de- 
bate and bitter controversy. The Cham- 
ber passed the bill on December 12, but 
the Senate took exception to several items, 
with the result that the final passage of 
the bill was delayed until December 26. 
The final figures of the budget are as fol- 
lows: Revenues, 42,496,616,196 francs; 
expenditures, 42,441,457,260 francs. This 
leaves a surplus of 55 million francs, 
which, it is expected, will be used up for 
extra expenditures. 

In a comprehensive review of the bud- 
get, prepared for the Senate by its re- 
porter, M. Henry Chéron, every 100 francs 
paid by the French taxpayer is applied as 
follows : 





Francs 
Public debt and sinking fund.... 41.50 
Old age, war, and war victims’ 
SEE cc bisaanivessewetuaes 16.44 
Civil and military personnel..... 16.44 
National defemse ......cccsccccces 15.61 
Public authorities ...........es0. 0.15 
Civil exmpem@itere. ...6ccccccesee 7.25 
Tier BUTS GIG. oc cccicccessccccs 0.70 
Social insurance and relief....... 1.85 
International expenditure ....... 0.06 
OEE Cideneeeiddtanesaeve 100.00 


It is, of course, not possible to judge the 
exact meaning of these figures without 
more detailed information than is at pres- 
ent available; but, accepting them as a 
rough indication, they show, as they are 
obviously meant to show, the extent to 
which France is burdened with debt and 
pensions arising directly out of the war 
and the reaction of this burden upon the 
present and future welfare of the country. 
The figures indicate that considerably 
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more than half the revenue is devoted to 
paying for the war and its consequences, 
and that military expenditure as such does 
not occupy in the French budget the 
formidable position generally supposed. 
M. Chéron observes with satisfaction that 
at least there has been no new increase in 
the debt, and that as the result of the 
various consolidating operations the pub- 
lic has been relieved of disturbing fluctua- 
tions and the treasury has reaped con- 
siderable advantage. 


Export of Capital 


The question of introducing freedom of 
export of capital has been one that has 
received a -great deal of discussion. 
France has maintained through the whole 
post-war period more or less stringent gov- 
ernment regulation of the movement of 
capital ; but lately there has been a rather 
insistent demand that this system be re- 
laxed. 

The question was raised in the course 
of the debate on the budget, and on De- 
cember 12, in replying to M. Margaine, 
a Socialist-Radical deputy, who asked for 
the removal of restrictions, M. Poincaré 
said that the governor of the Bank of 
France was opposed to liberty of export. 
The Prime Minister added that personally 
he was trying to re-establish freedom of 
export, but in the present period of finan- 
cial restoration the government should be 
in agreement with the bank of isue as to 
the time at which freedom of export can be 
restored. He asked the Chamber to have 
confidence and leave it to the government 
to choose the proper moment. 

The government chose this “proper 
moment” about a month later, and France 
now has free export of capital, which is a 
necessary prerequisite to legal stabilization 
of the currency. There seems little doubt, 
however, that this measure was taken as 
a means of testing the situation. The 
huge reserves of foreign currency held by 
the Bank of France have been accumu- 
lated largely through an influx of foreign 
capital since the de facto stabilization. It 
is obviously necessary for the government 
and the Bank of France to test in some 
way how much of this capital is likely to 
leave the country again. 
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THIRD YEAR OF THE DAWES 
PLAN 


HE Agent General for Reparation 

Payments has issued his report on the 
third year of the operation of the Dawes 
Plan. The report is dated December 10 
and the general observations extend into 
the first few months of the fourth year. 
These observations have been awaited with 
eagerness in consequence of the warnings 
contained in the interim report of last 
June and the striking criticisms of Ger- 
man public finance which the agent gen- 
eral conveyed in a special memorandum on 
October 20 (which is published in full, 
together with the German Government’s 
reply, as an appendix to the annual re- 
port). If the observations are, as was 
expected, expressed in somewhat milder 
terms than the memorandum, the agent 
general adheres firmly to the general 
views he has already expressed. He takes 
note of the various admissions in the Ger- 
man reply to the memorandum, of the 
various reforms announced, and of the im- 
provements already effected during the 
last two months, and expresses the hope 
that they foreshadow a period of sounder 
finance in the interests both of Germany 
and of the Dawes Plan. 

During the six months that have elapsed 
since the presentation of the interim re- 
port, the agent general says, the plan has 
continued to function normally in the 
field of reparation payments and trans- 
fers; the latter have gone forward regu- 
larly and currently without disturbance to 
the exchange and to an increasing extent 
in the form of foreign currency payments. 
During these same months, however, the 
dangerous tendencies which had already 
appeared developed still further. “It ac- 
cordingly became necessary, on October 
20, 1927, for the Agent General for Rep- 
aration Payments to present to the Ger- 
man Government a memorandum” to draw 
attention to the dangers which these ten- 
dencies seemed to involve for the German 
economy and the Experts’ Plan. It will 
be noticed that the agent general makes 
no references to a request by the German 
Government for the presentation of the 
memorandum. 
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Foreign Borrowings and the Budget 


After a brief summary of the memoran- 
dum, the agent general turns to the Ger- 
man reply, which, he says, expressed its 
general agreement with the need for econ- 
omy in public finance, and stated that if 
the plans which the government was mak- 
ing could be successfully carried out, the 
period of high extraordinary expenditures 
by the Reich might be looked upon as 
closed. The reply also indicated the in- 
tention of the government to work for ad- 
ministrative reform and for a better de- 
velopment of the finances of the States 
and communes, and a better organization 
of their foreign borrowings. “It is to be 
hoped that actual results will follow along 
these lines, and already some positive steps 
have been taken.” 

In the section devoted to the budget Mr. 
Gilbert recalis his various earlier warn- 
ings and again points out that the last two 
Reich budgets have not been soundly 
balanced. He suggests that the lesson was 
driven home only when the government 
tried to borrow in an exhausted home mar- 
ket to cover its extraordinary expenditures. 
But, whatever the cause, a change was 
made. The results, as seen in the draft 
budget for 1928-29, which has become 
available early enough this year for treat- 
ment in his report, he finds welcome and 
promising, particularly the reduction of 
the extraordinary expenditure—471,000,- 
000 marks last year to 176,000,000 marks 
with no fresh authorization to borrow. 
He also welcomes the simplifications in 
the accounting system. Although these 
changes do not represent much advance in 
the essential control of expenditure, he re- 
gards them, together with recent evidences 
of more resistance to new expenditure in 
other ways, as an encouraging sign. 

Moreover, he calls attention to indica- 
tions that public opinion in Germany is 
becoming more and more united on the 
opportunities for administrative reform 
which undoubtedly exist, and welcomes 
the conference of State premiers sum- 
moned for next month to consider them, 
as well as the efforts of the Foreign Loans 
Advisory Committee to obtain by means 
of questionnaires a comprehensive survey 
of the total loan requirements of States 
and municipalities. 

The agent general expresses, but with- 
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out very strong conviction, the hope that 
the lead given by the Reich will be fol- 
lowed by the States and communes, whose 
extravagance he continues to criticize. 
He makes an interesting comparison be- 
tween the restraint on private and public 
borrowing. In the case of the local pub- 
lic bodies, he mentions such considerations 
as “matters of prestige of one city against 
another, questions of social or political ad- 
vantage,” which do not influence the pri- 
vate borrower, who is guided by plain 
business principles. He also points out 
that, owing to the inflation, State and 
municipal debts in Germany, even after 
revalorization, remain relatively low, a 
consideration which influences the foreign 
banker, for the service of whose loan the 
general taxing power can be relied upon. 
The distribution among the States of rev- 
enue collected by the Reich under the 
present provisional system is criticized 
along the now familiar lines, especially in 
view of the increased revenue expected 
next year, which may tempt the States and 
communes to expand their expenditures to 
keep pace with the increasing transfers 
from the Reich and lead to their being 
unwilling in any final settlement to take 
less than the maximum they have received 
under the provisional system. 


Problem of Transfers 


In an important section on transfer, Mr. 
Gilbert reasserts the legal claim of the 
Reparation Commission and the Transfer 
Committee to the priority of reparation 
payments and transfers. He points out 
that the only German public loan which 
has been excepted from this provision 
under Article 248 of the Versailles Treaty 
is the German external loan of 1924. 
Fifteen State loans have been placed 
abroad so far, and in no case has applica- 
tion been made for such an exception. In 
only one case, the Prussian loan of 1926, 
was the loan formally brought to the at- 
tention of the reparation authorities. On 
that occasion Mr. Parker Gilbert replied, 
stating that he had consistently advised 
both the Reich Finance Minister and the 
issuing bankers that, in the absence of an 
express exception by the Reparation Com- 
mission, an external loan of the State of 
Prussia must be regarded as ranking sec- 
ondary to reparations. In the case of the 
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external loan, the Reparation Commission 
had granted a priority over reparation pay- 
ments, “and the Transfer Committee, by 
appropriate resolution, recognized that 
priority as against the transfer of repara- 
tions.” 

In the absence of an application for an 
exception, the Transfer Committee under- 
stood that the secondary character of the 
Prussian loan was recognized. In the 
same letter exception was taken to the 
wording of the prospectus “unless quali- 
fied by reference to the priority of repara- 
tion payments and transfers.” In fact, 
whenever the question has arisen the rep- 
aration authorities have fully reserved the 
legal rights of the creditor powers and 
have made it quite clear that they regard 
all the State loans as secondary in respect 
of transfer as well as of payments. 


Future of the Plan 


In his conclusions Mr. Gilbert touches 
upon the future of the Dawes Plan. He 
points out that the Experts’ Plan estab- 
lished a protected system, designed to 
safeguard the German exchange and se- 
cure the maximum of transfers without 
involving a general control over Ger- 
many’s affairs. It is fundamental to the 
experts’ conception that the plan should 
be given a fair test, during which Ger- 
many should exercise prudence and not 
dissipate her resources and credits through 
overspending and overborrowing by the 
public authorities. The assurances con- 
tained in the government’s reply to the 
memorandum furnish a basis for proceed- 
ing with the test of practical experience. 

In forming judgments, the weaknesses 
of the protected system must be considered. 
Transfer protection tends to save the Ger- 
man public authorities from some of the 
consequences of their actions, and the un- 
certainty as to the total amount of the 
reparation liabilities inevitably tends 
everywhere in Germany to diminish the 
normal incentive to do the things and 
carry out the reforms that would be clearly 
in the country’s own interests. The re- 


port regarded the protected system as a 
means to meet an urgent problem. The 
only alternative is the final determination 
of Germany’s liabilities on an absolute 
basis that contemplates no measure of 
protection. 


The experts did 
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not—indeed, could not—say when they 
considered such a settlement would be- 
come possible, but they described their 
plan as providing “a settlement extending 
in its application for a sufficient time to 
restore confidence.” 

Mr. Gilbert concludes: 


We are still in the testing period, and 
further experience is needed. But 
confidence in the general sense is already 
restored, and the proof of it is present on 
many sides. As time goes on and 
practical experience accumulates, it becomes 
clearer that neither the reparation problem 
nor the other problems depending on it will 
be finally solved until Germany has been 
given a definite task to perform on her own 
responsibility, without foreign supervision 
and without transfer protection. This, I be- 
lieve, is the principal lesson to be drawn from 
the past three years, and it should be con- 
stantly in the minds of all concerned as the 
execution cf the plan continues to unfold. 


ITALY AND ALBANIA 


N DECEMBER 4 the Italian Parlia- 

ment ratified by acclamation the 
treaty of Tirana, signed on November 27, 
1926, and the Italo-Albanian Treaty of 
Defensive Alliance, signed on November 
22, 1927. The two treaties are now in 
full force. 


Mussolini on the Albanian Problem 


In presenting the second treaty to Par- 
liament, Signor Mussolini appended to it 
a report on the Albanian situation and 
the wisdom, from Italy’s point of view, of 
the two treaties. 

Had Italy really desired to apply the 
Treaty of Tirana in the manner mali- 
ciously attributed to her, Signor Mus- 
solini pointed out, it would have been suffi- 
cient for her to allow the threatening sit- 
uation which arose between Yugoslavia 
and Albania last March to develop. By 
sounding a note of warning on this occa- 
sion Italy proved that she desired not only 
the peaceful application of the treaty, but 
was anxious to collaborate with all the 
interested powers in assuring the main- 
tenance of peaceful relations between Al- 
bania and her neighbors. The Duce re- 
stated the pacific intention of the treaty 
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and Italy’s fundamental need to guarantee 
through the independence of Albania her 
own security in the Adriatic. “Italy,” he 
said in conclusion, “finds in the Treaty of 
Tirana the conditions necessary for the 
liberty of her commerce and the safety of 
her shores, which means conditions neces- 
sary to establish her equilibrium, liberty, 
and security in other seas.” On these 
grounds she is convinced that she has 
added a further factor toward the main- 
tenance of that peace upon which her 
policy of development and reconstruction 
is based. 

In a short speech the rapporteur of the 
treaty, Signor Torré, compared the respec- 
tive positions of Italy and Albania with 
those of Great Britain and Belgium. The 
independence of Albania is, he considered, 
of even greater importance to Italy than 
is that of Belgium to Great Britain, be- 
cause the latter is the strongest naval 
power and has no land frontiers to protect. 
Were the independence of Albania not 
guaranteed, a situation similar to that of 
Macedonia would inevitably arise. Italy’s 
justification, if nothing else, lies in the 
fact that during the last 40 years it had 
been Balkan incidents which had most fre- 
quently upset the peace of Europe. 


The Reaction in Yugoslavia 


According to the Belgrade correspon- 
dent of the Central European Observer, 
Yugoslav public opinion was not greatly 
disturbed by the new treaty between Italy 
and Albania, since it has not really 
changed the situation created by the 
Treaty of Tirana. Moreover, the Yugo- 
slavs believe that the present President of 
Albania, who may soon become King, is 
a man of tremendous cunning and can be 
counted upon eventually to drive the 
Italians out, just as they were thrown out 
of Valona some years ago. 


THE SYRIAN MANDATE 


YRIA has cost France much life and 

treasure and has given her in return 
“a lonely and thankless furrow to plow,” 
according to a British observer, who has 
recently visited the mandated territory. 
One of the greatest difficulties faced by the 
mandatory power was Syria’s lack of 
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homogeneity. Lebanon, already for 50 
years accustomed to a form of independ- 
ence, was Christian with a strong Moslem 
and Druse minority. Jebel Hauran was 
Druse, the home of warlike Arab nomads 
with a form of Unitarianism, neither 
Christian nor Moslem, as a religion, whose 
nature it was to live according to their own 
lights and customs and whose inaccessi- 
bility had ever rendered the imposition of 
foreign control in any form hazardous and 
difficult. Major Syria, the provinces of 
Damascus and Aleppo, was Arab and 
Orthodox. The Alouites, the “moun- 
tainy” folk of the northwest, were yet an- 
other separate entity. 

It is no secret that in 1919 many 
Frenchmen looked askance at the accept- 
ance of responsibilities so foreign to their 
national genius and so fraught with ill- 
assorted problems. To begin with, there 
was never an idea of Syrian unity. The 
country lacked the elements of cohesion, 
and the French rightly concentrated on a 
policy of a federation of self-governing 
States under an ever-lessening mandatory 
control. Syrian history since the Armis- 
tice is the story of the evolution of this 


policy. 
The Damascus Rising 


As a beginning, they retained the exist- 
ing organizations of Occupied Enemy Ter- 
ritory Administration, replacing British 
by French officers to assist and guide the 
native personnel on behalf of the man- 
datory. But within nine months trouble 
had started in Damascus as a result of the 
Emir Feisal’s subscribing to the cry of 
the Nationalist Party for independence 
“without any form of foreign interfer- 
ence.” Feisal was expelled and his gov- 
ernment abolished. Having thus cleared 
the air, the French were ready to embark 
upon their federation policy, and in the 
winter of 1920 the Lebanon was declared 
independent and three autonomous gov- 
ernments were established in the Damas- 
cus, Aleppo, and Alouite provinces. 

Meanwhile the Turks had begun raid- 
ing across the frontier, which then ran 
north of Cilicia to the Euphrates. The 
raids quickly became a war, and the out- 
come was the Franklin-Bouillon-Mustapha 
Kemal agreement and an economically un- 
sound readjustment of the frontier on a 
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line just north of Aleppo. In making this 
arrangement with Angora the French 
acted independently of their allies, with 
results disastrous for all Western interests 
in the Near East. The immediate local 
reaction was a rising of the Alouites round 
Antioch and a year of exhausting guerilla 
fighting before mandatory authority was 
re-established in the district. 


Federation Policy 


On the return of peace, however, the 
French were able to resume their federal 
policy and in 1922 followed up the 1920 
arrangement by promulgating the federa- 
tion of the three autonomous States under 
a Federal Council responsibie to the man- 
datory. A year and a half of non-co- 
operation and racial and religious jeal- 
ousies sufficed to prove the scheme un- 
workable; the federation and its council 
were abolished; Aleppo and Damascus 
were amalgamated into one administra- 
tive unit, and the country reverted to de- 
centralized government. The next crisis 
was the outbreak of the Druse rebellion in 
the south and southeast, which dragged on 
for eighteen months. 

M. de Jouvenel succeeded General Sar- 
rail, whom the Druse rebellion had un- 
seated. He celebrated the conclusion of 
a twelve months’ mission of pacification by 
surprisingly endowing the Lebanon with a 
complicated and top-heavy Parliamentary 
régime. This body, at his departure, 
rushed into opposition against the man- 
datory over certain provisions of the Leb- 
anese budget; whereupon M. Ponsot, the 
new High Commissioner, had the un- 
pleasant task of bringing it to reason. 
He then went on leave to Paris, which, 
orientalwise, was interpreted as fore- 
shadowing a change in French policy; but 
his only pronouncement since his return 
has been to reaffirm the idea of federation. 


British Impressions 


The British observer sums up his im- 
pressions of mandated Syria in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Syria makes curious impressions on the 
British traveler. He will be as embarrassed 
by the unvarnished French condemnation of 
our mandatory vagaries as by the stories told 
by Lebanese notables, Maronite priests, and 
Damascus waiters of how the French are 
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driving the country to the dogs. He will 
instinctively react against the ubiquitous 
policing of French troops, mostly black. He 
will be shocked that an anachronistic cen- 
sorship still cramps the activities of, among 
others, reputable and recognized foreign 
journalists. But on the balance his sym- 
pathies will be with the French in their un- 
grateful duties, in their past experiences, and 
in their anxieties for a future which is still 
complicated. 


CHINESE NATIONALISTS 
BREAK WITH MOSCOW 


WO outstanding events took place in 

southern China during the month of 
December. In the first place, General 
Chiang Kai-Shek returned to active par- 
ticipation in public affairs and was named 
virtual dictator of the territory held by 
the Nationalists. In the second place, 
the government formed under his direc- 
tion, influenced by a Communist uprising 
in Canton, broke off relations with Mos- 
cow. 

Communist Uprising in Canton 


The city of Canton was seized by Com- 
munists on December 10. While they re- 
mained in control only three days, their 
short reign and the series of fights by 
means of which the government troops 
finally dislodged them almost reduced the 
city to ruins. 

The experience which Canton under- 
went is said to be the worst in living 
memory. It is estimated that 70 per cent 
of the shops were wholly or partially 
looted and the damage caused by fire was 
serious. The Central Bank was destroyed, 
but the strong room and its contents, it 
is reported, have been found intact, while 
the post office and customs were untouched, 
and no attempt was made to molest for- 
eigners. A Chinese correspondent during 
a walk of one mile counted over 200 
bodies. 

The rapidity with which government 
troops acted in dealing with the Canton 
situation undoubtedly prevented the 


spread of the Communist movement to 
other portions of the Nationalist territory. 
Plans were discovered for a more or less 
concerted Communist rising in several im- 
portant centers. 
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The following communique was issued 
by the Nationalist Government: 


Under the instigation and direction of the 
Russian Soviet consul in Canton on the night 
of December 10, 1927, the Communists, to- 
gether with the local bandits and some few 
disloyal soldiers, ransacked the city of Can- 
ton, setting on fire important business sec- 
tions, occupying administrative offices, rob- 
bing, raping, and murdering. The govern- 
ment of Canton on the night of December 12, 
with the revolutionary army under the leader- 
ship of Chang Fah-hui [Chang Fat-Kwail], 
Huang Chi-chang, Li Fu-lin, Hsueh Au, and 
Chu Hui-yet, successfully and completely de- 
feated and destroyed Communism in Canton. 
Peace and order were restored on the follow- 
ing day. 


Break with Moscow 


As a result of the Canton uprising, the 
Nationalist Government ordered the clos- 
ing down in all of the Nationalist terri- 
tory of Russian consulates and other gov- 
ernmental agencies and the deportation 
of their personnel. A note to this effect 
was sent to the Russian Government, 
which in reply sent the following note, 
signed by Chicherin, the Commissary of 
Foreign Affairs: 


The Soviet Government has never recog- 
nized the so-called Nationalist Government 
at Nanking, on whose behalf was handed 
to the Soviet consulate in Shanghai the note 
of December 15. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking must know that all the 
consulates of the U. S. S. R. exist on Chinese 
territory by virtue of the treaty between 
China and the Soviet Union signed in Peking 
in 1924, and that every appointment of con- 
suls at Shanghai as well as at any other 
point in China occurred with the knowledge 
and agreement of the Peking Government. 
The Shanghai authorities, just as any other 
local Chinese authorities, merely took cogni- 
zance of those appointments. [The Peking 


Government broke off relations with the 
Soviet following the raid on the Soviet com- 
pound in Peking.] 

Therefore the statement contained in the 
note of the “Nationalist Government” at 
Nanking terminating the recognition of the 
consuls in the various provinces can only 
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mean that the generals who have seized 
power in Nanking have, under pressure from 
the Imperialists, found it convenient to have 
in the area under their control mainly con- 
suls of those countries which have main- 
tained “the unequal treaties’ with the Chi- 
nese. 

The Soviet Government must most em- 
phatically reject the unproved statements 
contained in the note of December 15 that 
the Soviet consulates and State commercial 
agencies are being used for Red propaganda 
and as refuges for Communists. 

Particularly we must most emphatically 
reject the charge against our consulate in 
Canton, which is alleged to have served as 
a basis for directing the revolutionary move- 
ment of workers and peasants in Kwangtung. 
It is no novel thing for the revolutionary 
movement of the workers and peasants in 
China to be looked upon as a result of the 
activities of official Soviet institutions. For 
several years now the enemies of the Chinese 
people, Imperialists in all countries, have 
viewed the great revolutionary movement of 
the Chinese people as a result of the in- 
trigues of “alien forces.” The fact that the 
“Nationalist Government” at Nanking is now 
repeating the counter-revolutionary legend of 
the oppressors of the Chinese people is the 
best evidence as to whose will it is now 
doing. 

The Soviet Government is convinced that 
the position taken up by the Chinese authori- 
ties in Shanghai above all prejudices the 
Chinese people and China’s national interests, 
and that those who so lightly embark on a 
policy hostile to the U. 8. S. R. will be the 
first to feel its negative consequences. 


In a communication acknowledging the 
receipt of this note, Dr. Wu, the National- 
ist Minister of Foreign Affairs, pointed 
out that the Nationalist possess docu- 
ments from the Canton consulate showing 
Moscow’s complicity in the catastrophe 
there. The purport of these documents 
is that the disarmament of the gentry 
classes must take place in accordance with 
the program of the agrarian revolution 
and that the poor class of peasants were 
to be armed. The friendship of National- 
ists toward the Communist Party and the 
Soviet in the past was due to the belief 
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that these latter were sincere in their sym- 
pathy for the Chinese Nationalists move- 
ment, but recent events fully showed that 
the Soviet had attempted to denationalize 
the Nationalist movement with the object 
of converting China into a mere appan- 
age of the Soviet Union. Elementary con- 
siderations of self-defense required a re- 
moval of centers of hostile activity. 

Dr. Wu mentions that he gave warning 
last June, but the warning had no effect. 
He concludes: “In taking this purely de- 
fensive measure, it is immaterial to us 
whom such action happens to please or 
displease.” 


Chicherin Blames Great Britain 


On December 23 Chicherin issued a 
statement, in which he said: 


The People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs has repeatedly had to point out that 
whenever a revolutionary movement occurs 
in any country the enemies of the Soviet 
Union invariably declare it has been pro- 
voked by agents of the Soviet Government. 
Thus, the counter-revolutionary generals in 
that country who have drowned in torrents 
of blood the great revolt of the workers in 
Canton, heaping the corpses of tortured 
workers in the streets, have manifested 
especial hatred toward the Soviet citizens 
who were in Canton and who were among 
the first of innumerable victims. 

But although the crimes of the Canton 
generals against the Soviet Union are unpre- 
cedentedly serious, the heavy responsibility 
for these cannot be confined to Canton. The 
political responsibility for these atrocities 
rests on all persons in the region of so-called 
“Nationalist” governments. Not only Gen- 
erals Chang Fat-kwei and Li Fu-ling, who 
acted at Canton, but also others, such as Li 
Chi-sheng, Chiang Kai-shek, and Pei Chung- 
shi, are guilty of these crimes. 

Responsibility also falls on other forces of 
world reaction which are hostile to the Soviet 


Union. It may be said that a decisive factor 


in causing these events was the instigation 
by all the Imperialist and “White Guardist” 
groups in Shanghai, Hongkong, and other 
centers of colonial policy in China, and by 
inspiration from London. 


This fact was per- 
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fectly clear, and has now been confirmed by 
the jubilations of the English press. 

British Imperialist reaction must be recog- 
nized as the chief motive force of the Canton 
slaughter and the acts of violence perpe- 
trated on Soviet citizens. The toilers of the 
Soviet Union are deeply afflicted at the death 
of their comrades, tortured by henchmen of 
the South Chinese counter-revolutionaries, 
but their martyr blood has not been shed in 
vain. 

The Soviet Government sees in the bar- 
barous acts of the Chinese counter-revolu- 
tionaries and of the forces standing behind 
them an open attack on the Soviet Union. 
While immutably pursuing its policy of peace, 
a new expression of which was the proposal 
for general disarmament made recently at 
Geneva, the Soviet Union is at the same time 
ready for the worst and will not be taken 
unawares. On behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs protests before the whole world 
against the outrages of the Chinese counter- 
revolutionaries. The Soviet Government re- 
serves the right to undertake all measures 
which it may deem necessary in view of the 
bloody crimes committed in South China 
against the Union. These savage acts can- 
not remain unpunished. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


HE Nobel Peace Prize this year was 
awarded, as was last year’s prize, to 
two persons. They were Prof. Ludwig 
Quidde, of Germany, and M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, of France. Following are the 
biographies of these two workers for 
world peace: 
Professor Quidde 
Dr. Ludwig Quidde was born in Bre- 
men in 1858. He studied history at the 
Universities of Strasburg and Gottingen. 
After taking his doctor’s degree in 1881, 
he spent some years in Frankfurt, Konigs- 
berg, and Munich working on old Ger- 
man parliamentary records. In 1890 he 
founded and published for six years a his- 
torical review, the Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichtswissenschaft. 
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From 1893 onward Dr. Quidde took an 
increasingly prominent part in the demo- 
cratic and pacifist movements. In 1894 
he caused considerable excitement by pub- 
lishing a study entitled “Caligula,” which 
contained some sharp criticism of the 
young Kaiser Wilhelm II and his methods 
of government. The book went through 
30 editions. Dr. Quidde continued to 
write along the same lines and in 1896 he 
was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for lese-majesté. Later he became 
a town councilor in Munich, and in 1907 
he was elected to the Bavarian Second 
Chamber. After the revolution in 1918 
he was vice-president of the Bavarian 
Provisional Council and he also attended 
the Weimar Assembly. 

The international peace movement has, 
however, absorbed even more of Dr. 
Quidde’s attention than home politics. 
He founded the Munich Peace Society in 
1894 and has been a member of the Inter- 
national Peace Committee since 1901. 
Dr. Quidde is now the leader of the Ger- 
man pacifist movement, being president of 
the German Peace Society. His pen has 
always been active in the cause of peace 
and it got him into trouble for the second 
time in 1924. 

Although a convinced pacifist, Dr. 
Quidde has never shared the view of some 
of the more fanatical German pacifists, 
that the best way to serve the cause of 
peace is to work against their own coun- 
try. He is gifted with a certain dry hu- 
mor which has generally preserved him 
from exaggerations. His feelings with 
regard to the treaty of Versailles and the 
Ruhr occupation were hardly distinguish- 
able from those of the Nationalists. Early 
in 1924 he came to the conclusion that 
the activities of the illegal semi-military 
Nationalist organizations were merely pro- 
viding the French with the very material 
as to the failure of Germany to disarm 
which they desired as pretexts for main- 
taining measures of coercion. He wrote 
an article to this effect, expressing at the 
same time the opinion that the higher 
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military authorities were not responsible 
for these harmful activities, but hinting 
that Germany’s position would be im- 
proved if the illegal organizations were 
not shielded by certain other authorities 
particularly as the Allied governments 
knew all about them. 

Dr. Quidde had some difficulty in get- 
ting any newspaper to publish the article. 
Eventually it appeared in the pacifist Welt 
am Montag in Berlin. The extreme Na- 
tionalists in Bavaria, against whom it was 
chiefly directed, were furious, and the 
Munich judicial authorities were prevailed 
upon to have Dr. Quidde arrested on a 
charge of treason, for which he was in- 
formed he might receive a death sentence. 
His treatment while under detention in 
Bavarian prisons was harsh, and he 
claimed afterwards that it was contrary 
to a number of regulations. He was not 
even taken before a magistrate for three 
days. Eventually it was found impos- 
sible to uphold the charge. 


M. Buisson 


M. Ferdinand Buisson was born in 
Paris in 1841 and educated at the College 
of Argentan and the Saint-Etienne and 
Condorcet Lycées. From 1866 to 1870 he 
taught in Switzerland, and in 1871 he 
returned to France and was appointed 
inspector of schools. His advocacy of 
non-sectarian education met with strong 
opposition, and he was forced to resign 
after being denounced in the National 
Assembly. In 1875 he was sent as official 
delegate to the Vienna Exhibition and in 
1876 and 1878 he carried out similar 
duties at the Philadelphia and Paris ex- 
hibitions. He became director of primary 
education in 1879 and successfully re- 
sumed his campaign in favor of non-sec- 
tarian schools. M. Buisson entered Par- 
liament as Deputy for the Seine in 1902 
and became a Senator in 1919. After the 
war he became a leading figure in the 
movement for peace and conciliation, pre- 
sided over the dinner at which M. Caillaux 
was welcomed back to public life, and be- 
came president of the Ligue des Droits de 
Y’Homme. He has published several 
works on political and educational sub- 
jects, is a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor, and holds the degrees of Agrégé 
de Philosophie and Docteur és Lettres. 
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THE BROOKINGS INSTITU- 
TION 


AST December a unique type of re- 
search and training center in the 
humanistic sciences was established in 
Washington. This center, which has been 
named the Brookings Institution, is the 
outgrowth of experimentation in research 
and training conducted at the National 
Capital for some years past by the Insti- 
tute of Economics, the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research, and the Robert Brook- 
ings Graduate School of Economics and 
Government. The institution is to have 
an international as well as national scope. 


Purposes of the Institution 


The new institution, which is the 
amalgamation of the three existing agen- 
cies, is designed to cover eventually the 
whole range of the humanistic, or social, 
sciences, providing facilities for research 
and for advanced research training in such 
subjects as economics, government ad- 
ministration, political relations, history, 
law, and social organization. The Insti- 
tute of Economics and the Institute for 
Government Research will retain their 
names and continue their activities as 
divisions of the Brookings Institution ; 
similar institutes devoted to other 
branches of the humanistic sciences are in 
contemplation. 

The Brookings Institution will be 
unique in its provision for a series of spe- 
cialized research institutes equipped to 
carry out comprehensive and interrelated 
research programs. Such researches are 
expected not only to promote a greater 
realism in economic, social, and political 
thought, but also to render important 
service in connection with public affairs. 

In its training function, the institution 
will not attempt to give an ordinary 
graduate training leading to a Ph. D. de- 
gree. The design is rather to extend the 
period of research training and of re- 
search opportunity to those who have 
already completed the formal work of 
graduate schools. By providing an op- 


portunity for selected young scholars to 
spend from one to three years in a well- 
equipped research organization, the gradu- 
ate work now done by universities will be 
supplemented. 
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A third major purpose of the institu. 
tion is to provide headquarters for visiting 
scholars from both the United States and 
foreign countries. Increasingly, students 
from all over the world come to Washing- 
ton to pursue research work in the field of 
the humanistic sciences. The National 
Capital is a vast repository of materials 
bearing upon economic, political, histori- 
cal, social, administrative, and legal prob- 
lems. It is not merely the materials which 
are to be found in the great collections of 
published books and documents in the 
Library of Congress and in the libraries 
of the various departments of the govern- 
ment and of specialized institutions in 
Washington that are important. Of even 
greater significance to the student of the 
living processes of economic, social, and 
political life are the materials contained 
in the records and files of the regular de- 
partments of the government—of such 
official agencies as the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
of unofficial agencies such as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the International 
Labor Office, and the innumerable trade 
associations whose headquarters are lo- 
cated in the capital. The Brookings Insti- 
tution will endeavor to enable such 
scholars to realize the maximum oppor- 
tunities which the capital affords. 


Officers and Finances 


The institution is named in honor of 
Robert S. Brookings, formerly of St. Louis 
and during recent years a prominent 
figure in the National Capital, well known 
for his war service and as the founder 
of the separate institutions which form 
the nucleus of the new Brookings Insti- 
tution. An endowment of several million 
dollars is already assured. 

The trustees who are responsible for 
the formation of the Brookings Institu- 
tion are as follows: 


Robert 8S. Brookings, President, Washing- 
ton University Corporation. 

Leo S. Rowe, Director General, Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 
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Frederic A. Delano, formerly member of 
Federal Reserve Board. 
Arthur T. Hadley, 
Yale University. 

John C. Merriam, President, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. 

Jerome D. Greene, Lee, Higginson and 
Company, New York City. 

Whitefoord R. Cole, President, Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. 

Frank J. Goodnow, President, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Samuel Mather, 
Company, Cleveland. 

John Barton Payne, Chairman, American 
Red Cross. 

George Eastman, President, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. 

Vernon Kellogg, Permanent Secretary, Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Dartmouth 
College. 

Harold G. Moulton, Director, Institute of 
Economics. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, Curtis, Fosdick and 
Belknap, New York City. 

Bolton Smith, President, Bolton Smith and 
Company, Memphis. 

Paul M. Warburg, Chairman, International 
Acceptance Bank, New York City. 

David F. Houston, President, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, formerly Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


President Emeritus, 


Pickards, Mather and 
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The officers of the Board of Trustees 
are: Robert S. Brookings, Chairman; 
Leo S. Rowe, Vice-Chairman; Frederic A. 
Delano, Treasurer. 

Primary responsibility for formulating 
general policies and co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of the various divisions of the in- 
stitution is vested in a president. Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Economics and chairman of the 
Problems and Policy Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, has been 
elected to this office. 


Housing Facilities 


For an institution of this unique type, 
the location and character of housing ac- 
commodations are of more than ordinary 
importance. Financial provision, in the 
form of a memorial gift, has already been 
made for an adequate and attractive home 
for the institution. Plans have been 
nearly matured for a group of buildings of 
an exceptionally attractive as well as utili- 
tarian character. The buildings as pro- 
jected provide for individual offices, sta- 
tistical, conference, and seminar rooms, 
an assembly hall, and an attractive and 
commodious library. Provision is also 
made for living accommodations and rec- 
reational and club facilities. 


THY PART 
By Charles Ramsdell Lingley 


He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 
Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the times of them, 
And this no more than others. 


Do thy part 


Here in the living day, as did the great 
Who made old days immortal! 
—From “Since the Civil War.” 
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THE WAY OF THE LAW 


The Judicial Settlement of Disputes between the States of the United States. 
In their Relation to International Law 


By LYLE W. OHLANDER 
Member of the Bar of the District of Columbia 


HERE has been some conjecture as 

to the value of an international court 
of justice for clarifying the rules of inter- 
national law and for the practical work 
of rendering impartial justice between 
nations. The purpose of this paper is to 
call attention to some of the things that 
may be expected of such an international 
tribunal from the experience of the United 
States Supreme Court as the court of jus- 
tice for the States of the United States. 


Certain Implications 


The United States of America, as a 
nation, consists of a Union of many 
States, each having a certain degree of 
autonomy and independence in local mat- 
ters, but with a central Federal Govern- 
ment, to which all the sovereign rights 


and powers of nationality are assigned. 
The relations between these States are, for 
the most part, governed by the Constitu- 
tion; but in many cases concerning boun- 
daries, rights, and relations that instru- 


ment is silent or ambiguous. In answer- 
ing questions that have arisen in such 
disputes as are submitted to it, the United 
States Supreme Court, the common tribu- 
nal for the States, has turned freely to the 
principles of international law, and in a 
number of cases has discussed and decided 
questions according to the law of nations. 

The Federal Government of the United 
States is alone a complete international 
person; but the member States of the 
Union, being for the purposes of their in- 
ternal government separate sovereignties, 
independent of one another, may be said to 
enjoy a degree of international personality. 
These States are not nations, either among 
themselves or toward foreign nations; 
but, in the controversies that arise be- 
tween them, these States take on the char- 
acter, to a certain degree, of independent 
nations, and in the settlement of disputes 
between them the Supreme Court, their 
common tribunal under the Constitution, 
gives due regard to the characteristics of 


statehood that each State possesses. And 
in no other instance is the distinct, quasi- 
international character of the States more 
clearly seen than in the history of the judi- 
cial settlement of controversies between 
these States, from the time they were yet 
the original colonies up to the present. 

When the original States were still 
colonies they enjoyed complete independ- 
ence of one another; they were distinct 
entities and looked only to England as 
their sovereign. Disputes that arose be- 
tween them were referred to the courts of 
England. A dispute between the colonies 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut over 
their mutual boundary was submitted to 
the Privy Council in 1727, and in 1746 
a boundary dispute between Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts was submitted to the 
same body. A dispute between the heirs 
of Lord Penn and Lord Baltimore over 
mutual boundaries was heard in Chancery 
in 1745 and 1750. (See 12 Pet., 657, 
739-743.) 

Under the Declaration of Independence, 
1776, the colonies asserted that they had 
assumed the position of nations in the 
society of nations, like other independent 
States, with the power in each to “declare 
war, make peace, contract alliances, and 
of consequence to settle their controversies 
with a foreign power or among themselves, 
which no State or power could do for 
them.” But there was no longer any com- 
mon tribunal to which the States might 
resort in the settlement of their contro- 
versies, and interstate friction, mutual re- 
criminations and reprisals in boundary 
disputes were a continual source of serious 
trouble. 

Under the Articles of Confederation 
there were eight interstate disputes. New 
Hampshire and New York each claimed 
the territory now comprising the State of 
Vermont. A dispute between Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts was not settled 
until after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Connecticut claimed part of Penn- 
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sylvania and New York, and although she 
submitted to a decree of commissioners 
under the Ninth Article of Confederation, 
maintained her right to certain soil until 
1800. New Jersey disputed her boundary 
with Delaware and was in a dispute with 
New York over other matters. Maryland 
and Virginia were in a dispute over their 
boundary line. Disputes between Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and between 
South Carolina and Georgia were settled 
by mutual agreement. 

A tribunal established under the Ninth 
Article of Confederation to settle such 
controversies was merely temporary, 
though there was an appeal to Congress ; 
but the general weakness of the central 
government and the lack of confidence by 
the States made such a system of inter- 
state justice unavailing. 

Edmund Randolph, before the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention, said as to in- 
terstate controversies: “There have been 
disputes respecting boundaries re- 
prisals have been made by Pennsylvania 
and Virginia on one another. . . . It 
is with respect to the rights of territory 
that the State judiciaries are not compe- 
tent. If the claimants have a right to 
the territories, it is the duty of a good 
government to provide means to put them 
in possession of them.” 

Then came the Constitution and the 
establishment of the Supreme Court as 
the arbiter between the States, a tribunal 
of last resort, with original jurisdiction 
over the disputes between two or more 
States of the Union. 

For more than a century the States of 
the United States have availed themselves 
of the opportunity provided in the Con- 
stitution for the settlement of their dis- 
putes by judicial means. They were not 
allowed the process of diplomatic settle- 
ment, and the thought of war was abhor- 
rent to the most contentious; so a third 
method, that of litigation before a com- 
petent court, was left invitingly open. It 
was for this specific purpose that the origi- 
nal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
extended to “. controversies be- 
tween two or more States. 2, 

The States by their union did not lose 
their separate and independent autonomy, 
and the maintenance of their governments 
and the preservation of their remaining 
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quasi-sovereign interests are as much 
within the care of the Constitution as the 
preservation of the Union and the Na- 
tional Government. The Supreme Court, 
in Texas vs. White (7 Wall., 700, 725), 
held that “the Constitution, in all its pro- 
visions, looks to an indestructible Union 
composed of indestructible States.” No 
State may legislate for another, nor im- 
pose its authority or decrees upon another. 
But conflicting claims of States may al- 
ways be referred for settlement to the Su- 
preme Court, whose jurisdiction, said 
Justice Story, “extends to controversies 
between two or more States, in order to 
furnish a peaceful and impartial tribunal 
to decide cases where these States claim 
conflicting rights, in order to prevent gross 
irritations and border warfare.”* (Story 
on the Constitution (1840), xxxi.) 

The actual decisions of interstate litiga- 
tion have covered questions concerning the 
characteristics of statehood in interna- 
tional law, the extent of territorial juris- 
diction, the determination of boundaries, 
control over territorial waters, and rights 
in interstate streams. In several cases 
the Supreme Court has had to consider 
the responsibility of States in the matter 
of their debts. 

International law is a system of rules 
of conduct generally accepted as a reason- 
able guide to the rights and duties of na- 
tions; deduced by reason, as a consonant 
to justice, from the nature of the society 
existing among independent nations; with 
such definitions and modifications as may 
be established by the general consent of 
nations. It is a law in equity. There 
being no superior sovereign to dictate what 
the law shall be, international law has 
been evolved from abstract reasoning, cus- 
toms and usages, and the conclusions of 
publicists, based on consent and admitted 
practices, and, finally, from judicial de- 


* The distinct quasi-international character 
of the States has led to many cuses not 
strictly of States against States which never- 
theless involve the peculiar status and rela- 
tions of the several States of the United 
States and so have raised many questions of 
international law. These cases cannot be in- 
cluded, however, within the limits set by the 
title of this thesis. (See Keith vs. Clerk, 
on the continuity of States, 97 U. S., 454, and 
Coleman vs. Clark, 97 U. S., 509, on military 
occupation; The Collector vs. Day, 11 Wall., 
113, on power to tax, and others.) 
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cisions which involve questions of inter- 
national law and relations. 

The value of judicial decisions lies in 
the reasoning of the judges and the au- 
thorities collected; and, moreover, judi- 
cial decisions tend to render certain and 
stable the loose general principles of in- 
ternational law, and to show their applica- 
tion and how they are understood in the 
countries where the tribunals are sitting. 
The consideration of the methods of judi- 
cial approach in the determination of in- 
terstate disputes within our American 
Union is of some importance, therefore, 
to the whole problem of international judi- 
cial settlement. This will readily appear 
from even a cursory study of a few of the 


cases. 
Illustrative Cases 


In the case of the Cherokee Nation vs. 
Georgia (5 Pet., 1) the characteristics of 
nationality are considered in determining 
that an Indian tribe or “nation” is not a 
nation qualified as a member of the family 
of nations. 

It was there held that a true State in 
international law is a distinct political 
entity, capable of managing its own af- 
fairs and interests and governing itself by 
its own authority and laws, sovereign and 
independent of any outside power, respon- 
sible in its political character for its for- 
eign engagements, and capable of main- 
taining the relations of war and peace. 
It is formed of a body of men united for 
their mutual protection and advantage; it 
takes resolutions in common, as an artifi- 
cial person; it has an understanding and 
will peculiar to itself; it is capable of 
entering into contracts and of assuming 
obligations; and it may possess property 
apart from the private property of its 
individual members. 

The position of the States of the United 
States is that of constituent parts of the 
United States, their status as independent 
nations in the family of nations having 
been surrendered to the Federal Govern- 
ment. (New Hampshire vs. New York, 
108 U. S., 76, 90.) 

The greater number of the disputes be- 
tween States settled in the Supreme Court 
have concerned the establishment of boun- 
dary lines. These cases are very impor- 
tant, for thy involve private and public 
title, jurisdiction, and sovereignty. 
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The territorial property of a State con- 
sists of all area, land and water, included 
within certain boundaries, over which a 
State exercises complete jurisdiction. 
These territorial limits are ascertained by 
treaty or prescription, together with such 
land as may be added by accretion; and 
when the territory abuts upon the sea, the 
right of jurisdiction extends over a certain 
margin of the water. 

The exercise of territorial jurisdiction, 
therefore, is limited to a State by the ex- 
tent of its boundaries, and because of this 
it becomes very necessary at times to de- 
termine with great exactness the line of 
demarcation between neighboring States. 

Boundary lines may be classed as artifi- 
cial and natural. Artificial lines are 
those traced by certain astronomical lines, 
parallels of latitude or meridians of longi- 
tude, or they may be straight lines be- 
tween two points. Natural lines are those 
traced in such natural barriers as rivers, 
streams, and lakes, the sea, and coastal 
inlets. 

When an artificial line has been estab- 
lished and run out and acquiesced in for 
a long time, it is conclusive, even if it 
happens to vary somewhat from the courses 
given in the original grant. (Virginia vs. 
Tennessee, 148 U. S., 503, 522.) 

Said the Supreme Court in New Mex- 
ico vs. Texas (1927), 48 S. Ct., 126, 134, 
“It is well settled that governments, as 
well as private persons, are bound by the 
practical line that has been recognized and 
adopted as their boudnary.” 

Long acquiescence in the possession of 
territory and the undisputed exercise of 
dominion and sovereignty over it is con- 
clusive of a State’s title and rightful au- 
thority. This doctrine of prescription, 
fostered by Vattel, is adopted by the 
United States Supreme Court. (Virginia 
vs. Tennessee, supra, 523; Rhode Island 
vs. Massachusetts, 4 Howard, 591, 639.) 

Boundary lines may be designated in 
treaties. When so done, the entire in- 
strument must be examined in case of a 
dispute as to the meaning and the real 
intentions of the parties; and maps men- 
tioned in the treaty are to be considered 
as a part of the treaty. But a map im- 
perfectly made may be considered only as 
a general guide where a more perfect sur- 
vey is provided for, and will not stand 
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where an astronomical line is provided for 
in the treaty. (United States vs. Texas, 
162 U. S., 1; Missouri vs. Kentucky, 11 
Wall., 395, 410.) 

Where a navigable river constitutes the 
boundary between two States, the interests 
of those States including, as it does, an 
equitable control of the navigation of the 
stream, the boundary line extends to the 
center of the main navigable channel. 
This doctrine is known as “thalweg.” 
(Iowa vs. Illinois, 147 U. S., 1, 13; Louis- 
jana vs. Mississippi, 202 U. S., 1, 49.) 
Where there are several channels, the main 
channel is that one habitually followed 
by vessels of the largest tonnage. (Min- 
nesota vs. Wisconsin, 252 U. S., 273.) 
But where the States have agreed as to 
which of the channels shall govern the 
boundary line, that must stand. (Wash- 
ington vs. Oregon, 211 U. S., 127, 135.) 

Gradual changes in the channel, due to 
erosion and accretion, carry the boundary 
line with it. Erosion and accretion occur 
together, the bits of dirt being taken from 
one side of the stream and deposited on 
the other—a gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible change. But if the stream sud- 


denly and violently abandons its old chan- 


nel and finds a new one, the boundary re- 
mains in the old channel, though water 
may cease to flow therein. (Arkansas vs. 
Tennessee, 246 U. S., 158, 175; Nebraska 
vs. Iowa, 143 U. S., 359; Arkansas vs. 
Mississippi, 250 U. S., 39.) 

When a boundary river remains, by vir- 
tue of treaty or otherwise, within one 
State, that State’s jurisdiction extends to 
the entire bed of the stream, which is de- 
fined as that portion of the soil “ ‘ 
adequate to contain it (the river) at its 
average and mean state during the entire 
year ” without reference to extra- 
ordinary freshets or extreme droughts. 
(Alabama vs. Georgia, 23 How., 505, 513- 
515.) 

The usual line of demarcation as to non- 
navigable streams that form boundaries is 
a medial line between the banks of the 
stream. (Alabama vs. Georgia, supra, p. 
513.) And that applies also to shallow 
boundary lakes. (Minnesota vs. Wiscon- 
sin, 252 U. S., 273.) 

As to navigable boundary lakes and 
landlocked seas, where there is no par- 
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ticular track of navigation, the line of 
demarcation is drawn in the middle; and 
this is true of narrow straits separating 
the lands of two States; but where there 
is a deep water channel for sailing, the 
rule of thalweg applies. (Louisiana vs. 
Mississippi, 202 U. S., 1, 50.) 

And with respect to such water boun- 
daries as sounds, bays, gulfs, estuaries, 
straits, and other arms of the sea, where 
these are navigable, the rule of thalweg ap- 
plies. (Louisiana vs. Mississippi, supra.) 

Similarly with respect to fishing rights, 
islands located in the boundary waters, 
and bridges, the rules that govern the de- 
marcation of the boundary line in that 
particular body of water apply. (Louis- 
lana vs. Mississippi, supra, as to fishing 
rights; Indiana vs. Kentucky, 136 U. S8., 
479-507-512, as to islands; Georgia vs. 
South Carolina, 257 U. S., 519; Iowa vs. 
Illinois, 147 U. S., 1, 11, as to bridges.) 

A number of cases involving the right 
to divert waters of an interstate stream 
have come before the Supreme Court in 
interstate disputes. The decisions have 
been aimed at maintaining an equality of 
use by the States of such interstate 
streams; and therefore, in Kansas vs. 
Colorado, 206 U. S., 46, Colorado was 
not restrained from using the waters of 
the Arkansas for irrigation, because it was 
found that the watershed being toward 
Kansas, the waters so diverted percolated 
through the soil, and thus Kansas received 
as much benefit as if the water was left in 
the stream. The decision was without 
prejudice to another suit by Kansas if in 
the future Kansas found that she was 
being injured by the diversion of the 
water. 

But in the case of Wyoming vs. Colo- 
rado, 259 U. S., 419, where it was found 
that the watershed was away from the 
complaining State, that State did suffer 
from the diversion of water and an in- 
junction was permitted. The principle 
of equitable division of the water is an 
elastic one and is based on the public 
needs of each State. 

Where a State is divided into several 
States the public debt of the former State 
may be apportioned. (Virginia vs. West 
Virginia, 220 U. S., 1.) 
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Principles of International Practice and the 
World Court 


Said Elihu Root at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Pan American Build- 
ing at Washington, May 11, 1918: “There 
are no international controversies so seri- 
ous that they cannot be settled peaceably 
if both parties really desire peaceful settle- 
ment, while there are few causes so trivial 
that they cannot be made the occasion for 
war. The matters in dispute between 
nations are nothing ; the spirit which deals 
with them is everything.” 

At the present time the idea of an In- 
ternational Court of Justice has taken the 
form of reality. The elimination of the 
causes of conflict between nations has 
gradually evolved through diplomatic ad- 
justment and arbitration to the establish- 
ment of an impartial and competent tribu- 
nal for the settlement of international dis- 
putes, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague; and in the 
study of the problems that might con- 
front that court, and in regard to juris- 
diction, practice, and procedure, the 
student of international affairs might well 
turn to that prototype of an international 
court, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in its peculiar position as a court 
of justice for the States of the United 
States, to see what has been the experience 
of that court in the handling of its quasi- 
sovereign litigants. 

Before any court can entertain a case, 
it must ask itself whether or not it has 
jurisdiction over the cause. The question 
of jurisdiction is not waived either by 
silence of counsel or their consent; the 
court must be possessed of jurisdiction 
either by law or by the instrument which 
created it. 

Sovereign nations cannot be sued in any 
court unless they have consented to such 
suit, or may be presumed to have con- 
sented to such suit. Thus, by accepting 
the Constitution, the States of the United 
States have been presumed to have con- 
sented to suit by a sister State, according 
to the terms of that pact, without further 
signifying consent. (Rhode Island vs. 
Massachusetts, 12 Pet., 657, 720; Kansas 
vs. Colorado, 206 U. S., 46, 83.) And so, 
also, the Permanent Court must consider 
whether the parties, sovereign States, have 
consented, expressly or tacitly, to its 
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jurisdiction. And that court held, in its 
fifth advisory opinion, relating to the 
Eastern Carilian affair, that, as Russia had 
never consented to any submission of the 
dispute, it had no jurisdiction. “The 
court, being a court of justice, cannot, 
even in giving advisory opinions, depart 
from the essential rules guiding their 
activity as a court.” (See Congressional 
Digest, December 17, 1925, pp. 602, 603.) 

States alone may be the parties before 
an international court. Before the Su- 
preme Court, the case must be between the 
States as such, and not by a State in be- 
half of its citizens or individuals (New 
Hampshire vs. Louisiana, 108 U. S., 76, 
81, 91), although if an individual cedes 
his interests to the State, then the State 
may sue in its own name. (South Da- 
kota vs. North Carolina, 192 U. S., 286.) 

Before the Permanent Court the State 
must espouse the cause, frame the issues, 
and conduct the litigation. Judgment is 
for or against a State; and when for a 
nation, that nation in its sovereign capac- 
ity may dispose of the proceeds of the 
judgment as it sees fit. 

The next question is whether the court 
has jurisdiction over the subject-matter 
of the suit. The greatest objection to 
rendering a judicial decision in a matter 
in dispute between two nations is that the 
dispute is political and not judicial, and 
that a judgment may directly affect the 
safety of the State. (Vattel, Law of Na- 
tions (1760), I, 244.) 

At first glance, all disputes in which 
States are parties are more or less politi- 
cal, because they affect the sovereignty of 
the State; but, as pointed out by Justice 
Baldwin in Rhode Island vs. Massachu- 
setts, 12 Pet., 657%, 736-8, such questions 
are political which a State reserved to itself 
for settlement through diplomatic chan- 
nels, and such questions are judicial which 
a State in its sovereign capacity is willing 
to submit to a court of justice to be de- 
cided by the proper rules of jurisprudence 
and recognized rules of international law. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, in its establishing protocol, is 
given jurisdiction over such cases as fail 
of diplomatic adjustment (Art. 33), with 
the power to hear causes of a “legal na- 
ture” concerning, “(a) The interpreta- 
tion of a treaty; (6) Any question of in- 
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ternational law; (c) The existence of any 
fact which, if established, would con- 
stitute a breach of international obliga- 
tion; (d) The nature or extent of repara- 
tion to be made for a breach of an inter- 
national obligation; (e) The interpreta- 
tion of a sentence passed by the court” 
(Article 34). 

Having jurisdiction over the parties, the 
United States Supreme Court may proceed 
ex parte if the respondent State refuses to 
appear in a case brought by a sister State, 
though with exceeding caution, recogniz- 
ing the character of the parties (Rhode 
Island vs. Massachusetts, supra, 755, 761; 
New Jersey vs. New York, 5 Pet., 284; 
3 Pet., 461; 6 Pet., 323); and the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice is 
empowered to do likewise, if it has juris- 
diction of the parties, when satisfied “that 
the claim is supported by substantial evi- 
dence and well founded in fact and in 
law” (Art. 52). 

Because of the character of the parties 
and the nature of the suits, the Supreme 
Court has held that ordinary principles 
of private litigation should be so modified 
that neither State should be embarrassed 
by technicalities nor be hurried in their 
part to the suit. (Massachusetts vs. 
Rhode Island, 14 Pet., 210, 257; Virginia 
vs. West Virginia, 220 U. S., 1, 27; 222 
U. S., 17, 19; 234 U. S., 117, 121.) 

It is often the case that settlement of a 
dispute will affect not only the parties in 
question, but also other nations as well. 
Hence these other nations should be al- 
lowed to appear and bring in evidence, 
and under such appearance be bound by 
the judgment of the court. This is the 
practice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Oklahoma vs. Texas, 252 
U. S., 372; Florida vs. Georgia, 17 How., 
478, 491) and before the Permanent 
Court as well (Art. 60, 61; The Wimble- 
don case, involving the Kiel Canal, de- 
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cided by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (The Hague, 1923.) 
Where there is no cause for intervention, 
such has been denied. (Kansas vs. Colo- 
rado, 206 U. S., 46, 85-92.) 

Article 62 of the protocol establishing 
the Permanent Court provides that “un- 
less otherwise directed by the court, each 
party shall bear its own costs.” In a re- 
cent case before the United States Su- 
preme Court (North Dakota vs. Minne- 
sota (1924), 263 U. S., 583), it was held 
that where the settlement was beneficial 
to both parties, as in the case of a settle- 
ment of a disputed boundary, each party 
should bear an equal share of the costs, 
while in a case of a purely litigious char- 
acter, if the suit has failed, the com- 
plainant must bear the costs; but if the 
suit succeeds, the defendant must bear the 
costs. 

It must be realized, also, that the court 
can only handle the controversy in hand; 
that it cannot investigate the motives of a 
State legislature in its acts, nor the chief 
magistrate of the State in enforcing the 
laws of a State in his own discretion; and 
it is against public policy to impute to 


an authorized official any other than legiti- 


mate motives. (Louisiana vs. Texas, 176 
U. §., 1, 18.) 

It cannot be hoped that an international 
court will render perfect decisions, nor 
that the parties will always be ready in 
accepting the decrees of the court; but 
every decision that is acknowledged to be 
just and every instance of ready com- 
pliance with the decisions of the court will 
make the way more possible for the estab- 
lishment of the rule of justice in inter- 
national affairs. The real value of good 
courts, said James Brown Scott, “is that 
they develop the habit of peaceful settle- 
ment at the expense of the habit of fight- 
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PRACTICAL LABORS FOR PEACE* 
By WILLIAM R. CASTLE 


Assistant Secretary of State 


O QUESTION is more vitally impor- 

tant to the world than that of peace. 
For this reason it is always worthy of 
discussion, but because it is so vital the 
discussion should be carried on with due 
regard to historical facts, with a frank 
recognition of the weakness of human na- 
ture, as well as its idealism. In other 
words, I believe that when the pursuit 
of peace becomes a fad, the cause of peace 
is injured. There are many altogether 
good and otherwise intelligent men and 
women who believe that when once an 
ideal has been written into law or into 
a treaty it becomes an inviolable prin- 
ciple. There are many, for example, who 
believe that if the United States signed 
agreements with other nations to outlaw 
war, or treaties guaranteeing that under 
no possible circumstances should we go to 
war, there would inevitably be no war; 
but this is to ignore realities, to ignore 
human weakness, to miss the fact that 
nations are not sublime moral entities, 
but, rather, groups of fallible and passion- 
ate human beings. As Mr. Hoover once 
admirably expressed the idea, “National 
character is the sum of the moral fiber of 
individuals.” A nation is morally great 
exactly in proportion to the moral sound- 
ness of its inhabitants, and the most suc- 
cessful worker for peace is he who up- 
builds and strengthens the moral fiber of 
individuals. This is a long process and 
there are many who believe that some- 
where we can find a short cut. 

There is another thing to remember. 
Peace, to be real, must be a state of mind. 
Mere absence of war does not necessarily 
mean peace any more than the passing 
of night means sunshine when the sky is 
heavy with clouds. There is no real peace 
when nations are angrily suspicious of 
each other, glaring at each other across 
national boundaries. The aspiration of 
the American Government is for that real 
peace which comes of international un- 


*From a recent address. 


derstanding. But this permanent peace 
cannot be achieved by waving a magician’s 
wand. It is the result of the growth of 
character and of understanding, of the 
gradual elimination of the causes of inter- 
national misunderstanding, of willingness 
to let others live their own lives as they 
see fit, so long as their choice does not 
interfere with the happiness of the rest 
of the world; of a consistent and unselfish 
support of national rights. 

A nation which is unwilling to defend 
its own rights does not help on the cause 
of peace. During the World War Swit- 
zerland and Holland, for example, were 
kept out of the maelstrom because all the 
combatants knew they were ready to de- 
fend their frontiers. These small nations 
had no belligerent tendencies, neither did 
they propose to be trampled on; and be- 
cause of this the tides of war broke harm- 
lessly against their borders. 

Every fair-minded person knows that 
the United States has not the smallest 
desire to go to war with anyone. And, 
beyond this negative statement, every 
fair-minded person knows also that the 
United States is determined to maintain 
an honorable peace with all the world. 
The Department of State exists largely 
for the purpose of maintaining this hon- 
orable peace, and our efforts along this 
line cannot be measured by proposals for 
arbitration treaties or for pacts to prevent 
war. 

It is well known that wars have some- 
times begun through trivial, apparently 
unimportant, causes. It is the business of 
diplomacy so to handle these matters that 
the United States may be respected for 
the just exercise of its power. We must, 
for example, support an American citizen 
living abroad when he has obeyed the law; 
but we cannot, because we are powerful, 
support him in wrong doing. We must 
be generous; but we must ngt permit 
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generosity to bear the badge of weakness. 
In drawing treaties of commerce, we must 
not demand from others what we are un- 
willing to give ourselves ; but, on the other 
hand, we must not hasten to give to others 
what they are unwilling to give us. 

The Department is trying continually 
to break down unnecessary barriers to 
commerce, to simplify commercial prac- 
tice, because all this makes misunder- 
standing less likely. It was in this same 
pursuit of peace that John Hay stood for 
the policy of the open door, and that Mr. 
Kellogg stands solidly on the principle 
of general most-favored-nation treatment. 
We are always willing to extend to every 
nation the treatment we extend to any one 
nation, on condition, of course, that it 
does the same for us. We ask no special 
favors of anyone and give no special fa- 
vors. We demand that others shall not 
discriminate against us so long as we do 
not discriminate against them. 

The Department of State believes firmly 
in the principle of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes of a 
judicial character, which cannot be settled 
by diplomacy in their initial stages. We 


prefer to handle such disputes in such 
manner that the necessity of arbitration 


shall not arise. We believe that others 
have good will, as we know that we our- 
selves have good will. We believe that 
in most cases of misunderstanding two 
men of different nationalities can sit 
down quietly and settle almost any dis- 
pute that has arisen between their two 
countries; and, therefore, we think that 
even in non-justiciable matters recourse 
should be had to conciliation. 

Recently, in the matter of the claims 
with Great Britain arising out of the late 
war, we believed that a settlement could 
be made by frank joint discussion, and 
that it has been made shows the progress 
of the last few years. I remember say- 
ing to an older and much more experi- 
enced man soon after the war, “Why don’t 
we get to work and settle these British 
claims?” I felt very new and inexperi- 
enced in the game of diplomacy when he 
answered, “Absurd. Don’t you know that 
the claims of the War of 1812 were only 
settled a few years ago?” It took 100 
years for Great Britain and the United 
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States to settle the claims of 1812, and 
six months, when we really began to dis- 
cuss the matter, to settle the claims of 
the recent war. All that is the kind of 
thing that makes for peace. 

I said that we want to make commercial 
treaties alike with all nations. Equally, 
when we make treaties of arbitration or 
other treaties drawn with the direct pur- 
pose of preserving world peace, we want 
to make them alike with all. Let me give 
you one example of what I mean. It is 
an example typical of the attitude of the 
American Government, and at the same 
time it shows that the government must 
act calmly, must not be stampeded into 
ill-considered action. All the world knew 
that M. Briand last summer suggested to 
this government a pact by which France 
and the United States would agree never 
to go to war with each other. The French 
note was received at a time when, as it 
happened, neither Ambassador, French 
nor American, was at his post. The 
Secretary of State said that he would dis- 
cuss the matter whenever the French were 
prepared to do so; but, obviously, it was 
not urgent, as war between the two coun- 
tries was, in any case, unthinkable. Im- 
mediately, however, the agitators became 
vocal. Professional peacemakers did not 
want us to think, to consider the matter 
in all its angles, but to act instantly. It 
is not very long since one of them tele- 
phoned me about it. He was so eagerly 
in favor of peace that he was positively 
belligerent. “It is an outrage,” he said, 
“that our government should hang back 
in a matter of this kind. I am going to 
make speeches about it and I warn you 
that I shall attack the Department of 
State as it deserves. I am absolutely in 
favor of the Briand Treaty. Will you 
tell me what is in it?” 

Parenthetically I might say that I wish 
you could realize how much agitation 
there is for things which are not under- 
stood even in the most elementary way. 
It is agitation, to be sure, based on gen- 
erous and humanitarian aspirations; but 
it is too often combined with muddled 
thinking. Let me assure you that there 
is far more danger in peace pacts based 
on muddled thinking than there is in re- 
fusing to sign new pacts at all. 
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In this French matter, the Department 
of State took the stand that it was in 
favor of any agreement which, in stating 
unequivocally a moral principle, would 
diminish the danger of international con- 
flict, but that to sign an agreement with 
one nation which we were not ready to 
sign with others was not a step toward 
general peace. We felt that an agreement 
that under no circumstances would we at- 
tack France might cause irritation and 
unrest in other nations. It would almost 
inevitably have been looked upon by them 
as something closely approaching a de- 
fensive alliance. The Secretary therefore 
proposed a new treaty of arbitration with 
France to replace that which expires by 
limitation in February, and at the same 
time wrote a note on the Briand proposal 
which you have all seen in the press. In 
this note we welcomed the French idea of 
making a declaration that we should no 
longer consider resort to war in the settle- 
ment of international disputes as a na- 
tional policy; but we said that this agree- 
ment must, in order to be useful in the 
preservation of peace, be drawn up in the 
form of a multilateral treaty, to be signed 
by the principal nations of the world. It 
remains to be seen whether this idea can 
be carried out. Such matters, whatever 
the extremists may think, cannot be for- 
mulated without the most careful thought 
and analysis; but even if nothing comes 
of this particular discussion, the world 
will be no worse off. I think it would 
have been had we followed the advice of 
the professional peacemakers and hastened 
to sign a bilateral pact with France. 

“Tf the multilateral pact should be 
signed,” you may ask me, “why will the 
world be any better off, since you said 
yourself that human nature was still fal- 
lible, and that no treaty will inevitably 
prevent war?” The answer is that open 
and public acceptance of an idea makes a 
nation, as well as an individual, think 
seriously before publicly repudiating the 
idea. It is no absolute guarantee of 
peace; that comes certainly only with the 
development of the moral worth of the 
citizens who make up a nation. It is, on 
the other hand, a strong moral deterrent, 
and it is fair to say that the longer a 
nation holds back from war, the greater 
is the chance of peace. 
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Arbitration treaties with several nations 
are expiring shortly. The department 
plans to renew them all and to make them, 
if possible, more comprehensive. An ar- 
bitration decision is a judicial settlement, 
which must be followed like any court 
decision; and it is, therefore, important 
to define clearly and specifically the ques- 
tions which are not subject to arbitration, 
not to leave that decision to the more or 
less arbitrary decision of one or the other 
nation. All the remaining questions still 
open to conciliation must be referred 
under the Bryan treaties to conciliation ; 
and I believe that the delay thus necessi- 
tated will go a long way to prevent war. 

You know of the consistent co-operation 
of the American Government with the 
League of Nations in the work of the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment. You know of the meeting on naval 
limitation called by the President. Even 
if this conference reached no conclusion, 
it pointed the way to later achievement 
and certainly did not interfere with the 
good understanding between the partici- 
pating nations. 

You know of the good will and the 
patience of the American Government in 
its dealings with Mexico, its steady resist- 
ance to the urging of those Americans who 
wanted to break relations forthwith; and 
the result of that is that many of the com- 
plaints bid fair to be settled; that our 
relations with Mexico are better than they 
have been for a long time. 

The work of the Department of State 
is always to bring about better under- 
standing, to appreciate the point of view 
of other nations, without once losing our 
own American point of view. It is not 
dramatic. It means watchfulness and 
good humor and friendliness. It epito- 
mizes the lives of those of us who are 
in the work, and it is an inspiring work 
because, whether or not its results are 
recognized, they are very real. 

All this is logic, the daily grind, if 
you will, of diplomatic action. It all 
makes for peace, enduring peace; but I 
should be telling only half the story if 
I omitted altogether the matter of senti- 
ment. Sometimes an accident does more 
to stir up the generous feelings of respect 
and affection between nations than years 
of honest endeavor. When Lindbergh 
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landed in Paris there was an outburst of 
enthusiasm for the United States that 
made people forget for a moment the 
debts and all other matters of dispute. 
Through Lindbergh the French and later 
the Mexicans felt the real spirit of Amer- 
ica, and the propaganda of the agitators, 
which like a veil of smoke keeps others 
from seeing us as we are, was blown away. 
It was real sentiment, real enthusiasm for 
an ideal. Exactly the same feelings were 
aroused in America through the reception 
that Lindbergh received; and so, for a 
time, the hearts of both nations beat in 
unison. Every time this happens we move 
a step nearer peace. The same generous 
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sentiments are today, I hope, in the minds 
of the Cubans and our other Latin Amer- 
ican friends, as they welcome the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Havana. 

It is the duty of the Department of 
State, then, to clear up misunderstand- 
ings, big and little; to recognize and sup- 
port friendly enthusiasm wherever we see 
it; to criticize only when we must and to 
praise whenever we can; to support the 
rights of America everywhere, and to see 
to it that rights are never in conflict with 
the right. It is an inspiring work, and 
it becomes always more inspiring when 
we know that we have the American peo- 
ple back of us. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


By WALTER SCOTT PENFIELD 


Mr. Penfield, a lawyer with a wide inter- 
national practice, has served in our Depart- 
ment of State and represented our country in 
cases before the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at the Hague.—EbIrTor. 


HE only thing permanent in life is 


change. It is constantly about us in 
the material world. As it goes on, our 
American foreign policy must necessarily 
vary in some particulars to meet the new 
international situations that may confront 
us; and yet there are certain phases of our 
foreign policy which are a permanent part 
of us—policies which in the lapse of years 
since their adoption have proved their 
worth and afforded us protection in time 
of stress. It would be ideal if we could 
adopt formule by which our foreign policy 
in all respects could be permanently de- 
fined. But, until human nature changes 
and the millennium arrives, that would 
appear to be impracticable. 


The Conduct of Our Foreign Relations 


Both before and subsequent to our in- 
dependence, we had our contacts and re- 
lations with foreign countries. These 
necessitated the inception and mainte- 
nance of a foreign policy. Under our 
Constitution and laws the President, act- 
ing through his Secretary of State, is 
charged with the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. The latter acts through his foreign 


service officers, to whom he sends instruc- 
tions and from whom he receives reports, 
and is assisted by departmental officials, 
most of whom have served in the country 
or particular group of countries where 
there may arise a new question requiring 
the determination by the Executive as to 
what our policy should be. 

When such a question arises the Presi- 
dent reaches his decision only after con- 
ferences with his experts and study of 
his documents. The question may find its 
way to the Committees of Foreign Affairs 
of the Senate and House. It may be de- 
bated in Congress. It may be published 
in the newspapers, written about in the 
magazines, discussed in organizations 
such as the American Peace Society, 
argued by men in their daily work, and 
talked over by women in their homes. 
From all these sources our American 
foreign policy is finally formulated. 

Is it not, then, rather difficult for us to 
say whether the policy thus formed is or 
is not constructive? We may have heard 
the debates of Congress, read the news- 
papers and magazines, and been present 
at discussions of various kinds; but unless 
we have studied the confidential communi- 
cations from our diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad and availed ourselves of the 
information possessed by our experts in 
the Department of State, we are not fully 
qualified to say what our foreign policy 
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should be with reference to a particular 
question. For these reasons when ques- 
tions—sometimes somewhat prolonged— 
arise between our government and that of 
a foreign country, we should not hastily 
criticize the policy of our President and 
Secretary of State. 

Any conclusion as to whether we have a 
constructive policy is a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment. A passive policy may 
be constructive. In diplomacy it is often 
better to know what not to do than to 
know what to do. To do nothing, to fol- 
low a passive policy, may in the long run 
be a constructive policy. 


Our Past Policies Were Constructive 


In reaching a conclusion as to what a 
constructive American foreign policy 
should be, would it not be well for us to 
consider our past policies ? 

In his farewell address Washington 
cautioned us to observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations and to cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. He advised 
us it would be unwise to implicate our- 


selves in European politics or the combi- 
nations and collisions of her friendships or 


enmities. He inquired why “entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, 
or caprice.” Thomas Jefferson, in his 
first inaugural address, counseled us to 
maintain “peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” The doctrine pro- 
mulgated by President Monroe has been 
one of the beacons in our foreign policy. 
His declaration and counsel are as vital 
today for our national protection as they 
were at the time of their pronouncement, 
in 1823. 

The United States has been interested 
in treaties of arbitration. In 1908 it 
made conventions for the arbitration of 
questions of a legal nature, or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties, provided 
they did not affect our vital interest, inde- 
pendence, or honor. 

In 1911 treaties were signed, but not 
ratified, to extend the scope of those of 
1908, so as to exclude the exceptions and 
to provide for the peaceful solution of all 
questions of difference which it shall be 
found impossible to settle by diplomacy. 
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They provided for the arbitration of dif- 
ferences that were justiciable in their 
nature, those that were susceptible of de- 
cision by the application of the principles 
of law or equity. 

In 1915 treaties were made for the ad- 
vancement of peace which provided that 
all disputes be submitted’ for investiga- 
tion and report to a permanent interna- 
tional commission. The parties agreed 
not to resort to any act or force during 
the investigation, the theory being that 
it would give them an opportunity to cool 
off before taking any action. 

The United States has had a construc- 
tive policy with reference to Central 
America. It initiated two conferences of 
those countries, both held in Washington, 
the first in 1907 and the second in 1923, 
Among the results were general treaties 
of peace and amity, conventions provid- 
ing those governments would not recog- 
nize any other government which mignt 
come into power in any of the republics 
as a consequence of a revolution against 
the recognized government, and conven- 
tions for the establishment of a Central 
American Court of Justice. 

The United States has also shown a 
constructive policy in regard to all of the 
countries of Latin America by the pro- 
motion of the Pan-American conferences. 
In November, 1881, James G. Blaine, then 
Secretary of State, issued an invitation 
for the first international American con- 
ference “for the purpose of considering 
and discussing the methods of preventing 
war between the nations of America.” 
Since then five conferences have been held. 
At the sixth, which will convene in Ha- 
vana next month, twelve projects will be 
presented pertaining to public interna- 
tional law. It is interesting to note that 
none of them will deal with the rules and 
regulations of international war. 

The United States showed a construc- 
tive policy in its participation in The 
Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907. 
The objects of these conferences were to 
secure the benefits of a real and endur- 
ing peace. Their programs included 
limitation of armaments, good offices, 
mediation, and arbitration. 

The United States can well point with 
pride to the Washington and Geneva dis- 
armament conferences and to the part it 
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played in providing the membership of 
the Dawes Commission. 

After the war came the Versailles 
Treaty and the discussion concerning the 
League of Nations. Some believed that 
we ought to stay out of the League. 
Others considered that our failure to join 
showed a lack of a constructive policy. 
The League has proven its value to the 
countries of Europe, and the United 
States should do nothing to discourage its 
existence. But the majority of our people 
believe they voted correctly when they de- 
cided the United States should not become 
a party. 

An incident occurring during the last 
session of the League caused some of us 
to conclude that our decision to refrain 
from membership had been wise. It was 
a mere gesture, but, in case we had been 
a member, it had possibilities of proving 
a source of embarrassment. The delegate 


of Panama raised the question as to 
whether, under the treaty between Pan- 
ama and the United States for the con- 
struction of the canal, Panama transferred 
to the United States its right of sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone or only con- 


ceded to the United States the power and 
authority as though the United States 
were sovereign. He suggested that if the 
Government of the United States did not 
accept the Panaman interpretation there 
then remained the recourse of submitting 
this difference to the decision of a court 
of impartial justice. 

If the United States had been a party 
to the League, it seems probable that the 
gesture of the representative of Panama 
would have gone further, and that we 
might have been required to submit the 
question of our sovereignty over the canal. 
Would there be anything in the nature of 
a constructive foreign policy in joining a 
European League when conceivably it 
might lead to the loss of our rights to 
the Panama Canal? 

We have always favored the establish- 
ment of an International Court of Justice. 
The present World Court is a wing of 
the League of Nations. If we become a 
party to that court, it should be with 
proper reservations; otherwise we should 
continue to decline membership and lend 
our efforts to the establishment of a new 
court, totally divorced from the League. 
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Our Present Policies Are Constructive 


Today we have our international prob- 
lems. Some of them are in the countries 
to the south of us. While our effort to 
solve the Tacna-Arica dispute has not yet 
been successful, it was a constructive at- 
tempt to solve a long-pending question 
between two of the principal governments 
of South America. We have a problem 
with Nicaragua, but a reading of the docu- 
ments discloses that President Coolidge 
was correct in upholding the sanctity of 
the Central American Treaty of 1923, 
providing against the recognition of any 
government that should come into power 
through a revolutionary movement; and a 
study of the constitution and laws of 
Nicaragua make clear that the recognition 
of the Government of Diaz was the only 
policy that the President could properly 
pursue. 

The problem with Mexico involves the 
Constitution of 1917 and legislation en- 
acted subsequent thereto of a confiscatory 
and retroactive nature. It has required 
the greatest amount of patience, but the 
revelations, if correct, of our newspapers 
of the last month demonstrate that there 
is, as has been many times alleged, a con- 
nection between Moscow and Mexico City, 
and that at least prima facte evidence has 
been produced which would tend to in- 
volve the Government of Mexico in the 
promotion of agitation and revolutionary 
disorder in Nicaragua as well as elsewhere. 

The Mexican question is somewhat re- 
lated to that of Russia. We do not desire 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Russia. We recognize its right to develop 
its own institutions. But when it comes 
to the matter of is recognition, the ques- 
tions that must be answered must be with 
reference to its disposition to discharge 
its international obligations, its assurance 
of the validity of obligations, and its 
guaranty that rights shall not be repudi- 
ated and property confiscated. 

In our relations with China we have 
developed constructive policies—the open 
door, the maintenance of its integrity, 
equality of commercial opportunity, co- 
operation with other powers in the decla- 
ration of common principles, limitation 
of naval armament and of fortifications 
and naval bases. The special customs con- 
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ference and the commission on extrater- 
ritoriality were results of a constructive 
policy. But while the unfortunate con- 
flict exists in China and there is lacking 
a responsible government with which to 
deal, our policy must necessarily be held 
in abeyance. The chief problem in China 
is that of internal pacification. 


Our Future Policy With Reference to World 
Peace Is Constructive 


What should our policy be with refer- 
ence to international peace? War is an 
abnormal condition. We should take 
every possible step to prevent its arising. 
Can this be accomplished by bringing 
about an outlawry of war? 

Among the most interesting suggestions 
of this year was Monsieur Briand’s pro- 
posal of perpetual peace by nations agree- 
ing to outlaw war. This could have a 
favorable reception if our system of gov- 
ernment would permit it. While authority 
to enter into such a treaty may be a part 
of the treaty-making power, declaring the 
President empowered to make treaties 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
this power does not abolish other dele- 
gated powers. 

Under the Constitution the Congress is 
empowered to declare war. This is to be 
distinguished from the treaty-making 
power granted to the President and Sen- 
ate. While the Constitution gives Con- 
gress the right of declaring war, neither it 
nor any other organ of the government 
can abolish that right. At any time that 
it sees fit, Congress may declare war. A 
present Congress cannot prevent a future 
Congress from declaring war whenever it 
may deem it to the national interest to 
do so. 

Notwithstanding, it would appear the 
Senate has the power to make such an 
agreement, and that it would be binding 
on our government. But in case the Con- 
gress should subsequently desire to declare 
war, it would have the inherent right to 
do so. In such an event, the law of the 
land would be the declaration of war and 
not the treaty. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of law that when there is a conflict 
between the terms of a treaty and a law, 
the one that was made last is the one that 
would be effective. So if the Congress 
should declare war, it would thereby re- 
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peal the treaty so far as domestic law is 
concerned. But with reference to inter- 
national law it would be a case of the 
breaking of a treaty, and we would stand 
before the world as being guilty of treat- 
ing our treaty as a scrap of paper, 
especially if the world should judge that 
our act of war was without just founda- 
tion or cause. Under such circumstances 
we might move slowly in declaring war, 
when we knew that by doing so we were 
violating the terms of a treaty; also we 
might move slowly in making such a 
treaty if we thought there would be a pos- 
sibility of our being forced, for self- 
protection, to break it. 

Undoubtedly there will be a public de- 
mand that we enter into such a treaty ; but 
from observations of such matters in 
Washington, it is not likely that the 
Senate will consent to its passage. 

In 1916 Congress declared as the inter- 
national policy of the United States the 
adjusting and settling of “its interna- 
tional disputes through mediation or arbi- 
tration, to the end that war may be honor- 
ably avoided,” and stated that it looked 
“with apprehension and disfavor upon a 
general increase of armament throughout 
the world,” but realized “that no single 
nation can disarm, and that without a 
common agreement upon the subject every 
considerable power must maintain a rela- 
tive standing in military strength.” 

In December, 1926, Senator Borah, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Senate, introduced a resolu- 
tion providing that it is the view of the 
Senate that war between nations should 
be outlawed, making it a public crime, and 
that every nation should be encouraged to 
agree to punish war instigators and war 
profiteers; that a code of international 
law of peace based upon the outlawing of 
war should be created, and that a judicial 
substitutioa for war should be created in 
the nature of an international court 
modeled on our Federal Supreme Court. 

At the next session Congressman Bur- 
ton, of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House, will present a joint resolu- 
tion declaring it to be the policy of the 
United States to prohibit the exportation 
of arms, munitions, or implements of war 
to any country in violation of a treaty, 
convention, or other agreement to resort 
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to arbitration or other peaceful means for 
the settlement of iniernational contro- 
versies ; and Senator Capper, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate, 
will introduce a resolution providing for 
the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of international policy and the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration cr 
conciliation. 

These resolutions demonstrate the de- 
sire on the part of members of Congress 
to promote a constructive foreign policy. 

The diplomatic center of the world is 
at Washington. In that city are found 
more diplomatic representatives of more 
nations than are accredited to the capitals 
of any of the other countries of the world. 
The United States is today the most 
powerful nation. How are we going to 
use this world power? Shall it be in the 
martial sense, in the terms of aggressive 
war, or in the moral sense, in the terms 
of ideals? Nations and empires have 
risen and fallen. If we are to preserve 
ours, it must rest on principles of law 
and justice. It must not be by force. 
Never have we had an opportunity to ex- 
ercise the power of peace as we have today. 
Our aims have always tended toward 
peace, even though on occasions they may 
have appeared otherwise. 

But who and what are to determine our 
policy of peace? Who can say whether 
our foreign policy of the future will be 
constructive or passive? It will not be 
the President, the Congress, the press, or 
any class. It will be public opinion. It 
is a matter of educating from a false to a 
true standard. If it is possible to educate 
public opinion in one country, it can be 
done in others, and eventually we may 
have a public opinion that shall be inter- 
national. A law does not make men good 
and a treaty will not necessarily make na- 
tions good. This has been proved by the 
frequent breaking of laws by individuals 
and treaties by countries. 

Therefore, in order to enforce national 
or international law, there must be public 
opinion back of it. Then, and only then, 
is it a living force. With it all things are 
possible and without it there is little for 
which we may hope. Public opinion is a 
powerful agency. As a former officer of 
the League has stated, there should “be 
an international public opinion which will 
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insist on higher standards of international 
morality in international dealings.” 

Whether our foreign policy shall be 
passive or constructive must necessa- 
rily depend on international develop- 
ments. Until now it has been construc- 
tive and is constructive. We can well 
be proud of the world position which we 
occupy. The nations look to Washington 
as a diplomatic center of no little im- 
portance. They would not do so if they 
did not believe we had something of a 
constructive nature in our foreign policy. 
Whether one believes our foreign policy to 
be constructive or passive, must one not 
agree with President Coolidge, who, in 
one of his messages to the Congress, has 
said: “The policy of our foreign rela- 
tions, casting aside any suggestion of 
force, rests solely on the foundation of 
peace, good will, and good works.” 


INFLUENCE OF OUTPLACED NEAR 
EAST RELIEF CHILDREN 


By MABELL S. C. SMITH 


EAR East Relief’s first task was a 

life-saving job. It was done on a 

huge scale. The Armenian patriarch has 

said that a million people are living today 

in the Caucasus alone who would not be 

living if it were not for the salvage work 
of the American organization. 

The next task was one of education. 
That, too, was done on an immense scale. 
One hundred and thirty-two thousand 
children have passed through the hands 
of Near East Relief, receiving, each, a 
simple schooling and training in trades for 
self-support. 

During the years when the orphan pop- 
ulation of the institution at Leninakan in 
Armenia hovered about 20,000 every child 
was at some time or other a hospital case. 

These instances of mass opportunity 
suggest the value of mass work. The 
technique of relief was developed quickly 
and thoroughly because of the need of 
giving immediate help. Probably no- 
where else in the world has there ever 
been such a chance for mass education as 
in the Caucasus. Certainly no oculist has 
ever elsewhere studied the dreaded eye 
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disease, trachoma, while giving over 2,400 
treatments a day. 

And these large numbers are a consider- 
able factor in the influence that the boys 
and girls who have been in the orphanages 
and are now outplaced in homes or in in- 
dustry or are married and taking their 
place in the social system, have on the 
communities in which they live. The 
East is a world for the old. Wisdom, they 
think, abides only under white hair and 
behind a long beard over there. The im- 
pression made by just one or two children 
when they told what they had learned 
about hygiene and sanitation or about new 
methods of work or ideals of living would, 
as a general thing, be slight. There are 
few personalities so strong as that of the 
young girl “graduate” found by a Near 
East Relief State director when he visited 
a village in the Caucasus. Her room was 
brilliant with sunshine and neat as a pin 
in strong contrast to those of her neigh- 
bors. She was a great believer in the 


value of education, insistently urging the 
village fathers to open a school, and until 
that should happen, herself teaching all 


the children who came to her. She had 
learned the usefulness of the visiting 
nurse, and until the village fathers made 
arrangements to have a visiting nurse she 
passed on what she had learned of first aid 
and preventive medicine, of proper food 
and skilful baby tending. She was a shin- 
ing light. There are very few like her. 
But the influence of a dozen or twenty 
boys and girls, American reared, on a 
small village in Armenia or Syria, on a 
tobacco farm or in a silk mill in Greece, 
is something to be depended on. When 
girls who have belonged to the home- 
making classes at the orphanages on the 
island of Syra or at Leninakan go out into 
service or are adopted into families or set 
up their own homes somewhere near each 
other and do things as they have been 
taught to do them to secure greater effi- 
ciency and saner results, the power of 
numbers is bound to be felt. When lads 
in Greece and Armenia are taught by 
American experts to use agricultural 
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methods that are up-to-date and at the 
same time adjusted to local needs, there 
are enough of them to relegate the old 
nail plow to the discard and to supplant 
hit-or-miss seed selection by scientific 
ways of getting good crops. 

In Cairo there is a Working Boys’ 
Home which is a sort of spiritual refuge 
for lads who are “graduates” of Near 
East Relief and are now earning their liv- 
ing, but who need oversight and friendly 
guidance such as they would receive from 
relatives if they had any. Several hun- 
dred of these boys have been taken there 
from Greece and are becoming assimilated 
in the business world of the Egyptian city. 
Not one boy has gotten into trouble or 
has thrown his companions into disrepute 
by any infraction of the law. They are 
clean living, industrious, spontaneously 
religious. They are a product of wise 
training and they are setting their stamp 
on their companions because there are 
enough of them to make what they do 
noticeable. 

That these thousands of boys and girls 
of the Near East are going to be a force 
for peace there is little doubt. This 
crossroads of the world, the meeting point 
of Europe and Asia, has been called the 
beginning spot of every large war that has 
ever afflicted Europe. The root of every 
disagreement is a lack of understanding, 
and in this pot that is not a melting pot 
there has boiled every sort of misunder- 
standing. 

But now there is a new element. Here 
are scores of thousands of boys and girls, 
the growing generation, reared together, 
knowing each other well, unaffected by 
differences of customs because they have 
taken on new customs, knowing the good 
points of companions whose very names 
were anathema to the small town feudists 
that were their ancestors. These young 
people are not going to quarrel with each 
other or come to blows. And there are 
132,000 to enforce the doctrine of peace. 
There is such a thing as a spiritual im- 
pact. Here is an example of it. 
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MEANS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE IN PEACE 


By HARRY VANDERBILT WURDEMANN, 
Colonel Medical Reserve, General Staff, United States Army 


Since there is general agreement that in 
our ungoverned world our country should be 
protected by “adequate defense,” and since 
“adequate defense” is subject to differing in- 
terpretations, the ApvocaTE OF PEACE wel- 
comes articles calculated to clarify the prob- 
lem.— DITOR. 


HE program of the American Peace 

Society advocates “patriotic and 
staunch support of American traditions” 
and “adequate national defense.” It like- 
wise advocates periodic assemblages of 
enlightened leaders of the various peoples 
for useful discussions of world problems, 
upon which concerted action may affect 
permanent friendships among peoples and 
nations. 

Who in our country is a militarist, who 
that wears the uniform of our country’s 
national police forces, the army and the 
navy, ever wanted war? What President, 
what Cabinet officer, or what Congress 
ever acceded to war unless forced by pop- 
ular clamor, which has many times called 


for aggressive action, but has been re- 
fused until the conscience of the common 
citizen could not stand for any more de- 


lay? President McKinley kept us out of 
the Spanish-American War until the pop- 
ular cry, “Remember the Maine,” forced 
us into it. President Wilson kept us out 
of war, even though the bomb from the 
German Seeboote carried down the Lust- 
tanta and until the menace of becoming a 
subject to the “All Highest” brought us to 
the realization that we would have to fight 
to preserve our standing as a nation, as 
sometimes we have to fight to keep the 
peace. Has not President Coolidge kept 
us out of war and aggression on Mexico 
despite the demands from the capitalists, 
the Ku Klux Klan, and the religionists? 
One department of our government has 
a misleading title; it should be called the 
Bureau of National Defense. The War, 
Navy, and State Departments are not and 
never have been busy, and never will be, 
in preparing for war, except for defense. 
More than 2,300 years ago Plato ad- 
vised that every precaution should be 
taken to avoid the occasions of war. He 


showed that the primary cause was in- 
crease in population, meaning land hun- 
ger, which has become very acute in some 
European and Asiatic nations. The sec- 
ond is foreign trade, which causes inev- 
itable disputes—indeed, “competitive trade 
is a form of war; peace is only a name” 
(Laws 622). Foreign trade requires a 
large navy to protect it, and “navalism is 
as bad as militarism.” He warned that 
“unless the Greeks form a Pan-Hellenic 
league of nations the virile Greek race 
would some day fall under the yoke of 
barbarism”; for with peoples there always 
has been “a will to war, a will to power, 
and a will to overpower,” as Nietsche 
says. The wars of the last 50 years have 
been economic wars, by virtue of which 
283,000,000 white “Christians” rule 920,- 
000,000 “backward” colored people. 

There is, too, another cause, the one 
which overthrew the ancient nations. The 
fat and sleek herd goes all to beef and 
udders, breeding progeny without horns, 
and does not show that bristling wall 
against the foe. It can only moan and 
bellow while the wolves of disorder, of 
Communism, mingle with the flock and 
hamstring the few protectors from the 
rear. Are we not passing through the 
phase of national existence with our peri- 
odie private assemblages, our village 
democratic meetings, which may interfere 
with the orderly routine of republican 
government. For more than a century 
our Constitution, and that of the British 
for more than two centuries, has estab- 
lished a balance of power, peace, and 
prosperity which has not yet been radi- 
eally disturbed, but which may some day 
find its last affinities in mediocracy by 
equalization of the classes, the result of 
Socialism and Communism. 

The struggle for human existence is 
war, in which we individually and collec- 
tively daily fight for peace. This is a 
peaceful people, as all the world knows; 
but to dream idly of peace or to diminish 
our national insurance against war by 
further cutting down of our police forces 
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is not a guarantee against attack, but is an 
incitation from without and a sure way to 
invite a million or more of misfits and 
morons in this country to envy and to 
attack us who have homes and families 
well worth working for and well worth 
defending. The surest means of preserv- 
ing an honorable peace is that which is 
one of the axioms of this association, a 
“real and adequate system of national de- 
fense.” 

In the fable of Antisthenes the lions 
said to the hares when, in the council of 
beasts, the latter began haranging and 
claiming equality for all: “Where are 
your claws?” 

We are even now engaged in a civilian 
war with malcontents, who at the instiga- 
tion of Communists from without have 
duped by unholy propaganda, which is far 
more dangerous than shot or shell or 
poison gas, at the instigation of Com- 
munists from without, which is aimed at 
the undermining of the foundations of 
our Government. This little handful of 
Communists has already more than a mil- 
lion dupes, who are fed with more than a 
thousand publications a year. It has sev- 
eral hundreds of hireling and glib-tongue 
speakers who have insinuated themselves 
into respectable organizations, who advo- 
cate action which would destroy all we 
cherish, by leading us into the uncharted 
seas of internationalism and Communism. 
This scum at the top and the dregs at the 
bottom are very well known to those who 
are watching for the welfare of our in- 
stitutions, but the War Department in 
times of peace has to leave their’ supervi- 
sion to the civilians. They have made 
little impression upon such fine organiza- 
tions of working men as the American 
Federation of Labor, which has blown 
away the scum and strained out the 
settlings. 

My profession is a war for the preserva- 
tion of life and the conservation of human 
effort. For forty years I have fought 
disease ; during these four decades I have 
also been a citizen-soldier, trained and 
ready at any time to protect my family, 
my home, and my neighbors at the call of 
my country. During this time I have 
never found a militarist resulting from 
the education of our youth by training in 
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the schools and colleges. I have seen 
many eminent men developed as the re- 
sult of this training in obedience and 
command. I have never in all my ex- 
perience met a man whose hand was worth 
shaking who would refuse to take his part 
in the protection of his country by up- 
holding the fundamental law of the land. 
Those who will not support our Constitu- 
tion have no right to our protection and 
should get out of our country. ' 

There is no question about the outlawry 
of war; it ever has been beyond all man- 
made Jaws. It is fatal to the individual, 
but it is sometimes good for the race. 
Our country was born by the War of the 
American Revolution; it grew by the 
French and Indian War, that of 1812, 
and the Mexican War; was preserved by 
the War of the Rebellion, and now only 
exists as a sovereign entity, the greatest 
of all nations, by the fact that we refused 
to be vassals of a foreign-language power 
some ten years ago. 

My own profession was advanced a life- 
time by the lessons gained by medical 
military service; our span of life has 
gained five years; our children average an 
inch taller, and, although we preserve 
some of the physical defectives, perhaps 
to our disadvantage—all are largely by 
the result of medical knowledge gained 
in military service to our country. Yel- 
low fever, smallpox, typhoid and typhus 
fevers, malaria and other scourges have 
been conquered, and venereal disease is 
greatly lessened by our medical national 
defense supervised by the National Gov- 
ernment. The morals of the military 
trained man is, on the average, much bet- 
ter than that of one who has not had this 
education. Aviation is years and years 
ahead. The young men of the country 
learned habits of obedience and of com- 
mand and learned of our institutions from 
the lessons given them during the war. 

The plans for the national defense in 
peace have been confined to the minimum 
by reason of the insufficient appropria- 
tions of Congress, and therefore less than 
50 per cent of our national defense would 
be available for our protection in case of 
national emergency. While our resources 
in men are almost inexhaustible, it would 
take six months to train them. We need 
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nearly 300,000 officers, of whom 240,000 
would come from civilian life. Officers 
cannot be even partially trained in a year. 
However, the 12,000 of the Regular Army 
and 10,000 of the Guard form a cadre to 
which may be immediately added the 
110,000 business men now holding com- 
missions in the Reserve, although only 
one-fourth of the latter have had reason- 
able training for service. Under the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, the resources and 
manufactures of the country have been 
and are being thoroughly studied, and the 
co-operation of the business men for na- 
tional defense has been secured. For in- 
stance, in Seattle some 500 prominent 
citizens are studying resources of the 
Northwest each year, prepared to assist 
in the supply of the civilians and of the 
96th Division, which is allocated to Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Alaska. 

Our influence has uniformly been used 
for peace. For more than forty years our 
State Department has been seeking to 
solve the long-standing dispute between 
Chile and Peru over the possession of the 
Province of Tacna-Arica, arising out of 
the war between those countries in 1879. 

The friendly efforts of the United States 
are being exerted to secure the settlement 
of such a boundary question in no less 
than five cases: Between Peru, Colombia, 
and Brazil; between Haiti and the Domin- 
ican Republic; between Panama and Costa 
Rica; between Nicaragua and Honduras; 
and between Honduras and Guatemala. 
Better evidence of our pacific policy could 
hardly be offered. 

Our Government has been asked and 
has granted its assistance in matters re- 
quiring expert advice—matters of sanita- 
tion, finance, economic development, or 
military instruction. Examples of such 
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cases are General Gorgas’ visit to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, for yellow-fever prevention ; 
mission of another health specialist to 
Chile; of a police expert to Panama; of 
experts on financial administration to 
Colombia, Peru, and several other coun- 
tries; military or naval missions of in- 
struction to Brazil and Peru. Our Gov- 
ernment schools of agriculture and our 
Military Academy at West Point are open 
for instruction to their young men. 

All countries have plans for defense, and 
the authorities know the plans of most of 
them, not only for their own defense, but 
those which have been studied out for an 
attack upon the United States of America. 
However, there is one great power and its 
constitutional provinces with whom any- 
thing but academic difficulties are almost 
unthinkable, and that is Great Britain in 
Europe, America, Africa, and Australia. 

Jesus Christ said: “When a strong man 
armed keepeth his palace, his goods are 
in peace. But when a stronger than he 
shall come upon him and overcome him, 
he taketh from him all his armor wherein 
he trusteth, and divideth the spoils.” 

To know one another by intervisiting 
of educated people, as those of Canada and 
America, with like laws and customs, is 
the greatest guarantee against anything 
but trivial disputes, which are readily 
settled by arbitration. But, until the 
millennium arrives, others will not be free 
of jealousy and covetousness; we will 
have to keep up our national insurance by 
a reasonable nations! defense system, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the United 
States, which requires every able-bodied 
male citizen between the ages of 18 and 45 
to be a potential arms bearer, to protect 
our lives, our liberty, and to insure oppor- 
tunity for the pursuit of happiness. 
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EFFORTS TO RENOUNCE WAR 
UNITED STATES NOTE OF DECEMBER 
28, 1927 


On the 28th of December the State De- 
partment sent a note to the French Govern- 
ment in reply to the proposal of M. Briand, 
which is as follows: 

“I have the honor to refer to the form of 
treaty entitled ‘Draft of Pact of Perpetual 
Friendship between France and the United 
States,’ which His Excellency the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was good enough to trans- 
mit to me informally last June through the 
instrumentality of the American Ambassador 
at Paris. 

“This draft treaty proposes that the two 
powers should solemnly declare in the name 
of their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war, renounce it as an instru- 
ment of their national policy towards each 
other, and agree that a settlement of dis- 
putes arising between them, of whatsoever 
nature or origin they may be, shall never 
be sought by either party except through 
pacific means. I have given the most care- 
ful consideration to this proposal and take 
this occasion warmly to reciprocate on behalf 
of the American people the lofty sentiments 
of friendship which inspired the French 
people, through His Excellency M. Briand, to 
suggest the proposed treaty. 

“The Government of the United States wel- 
comes every opportunity for joining with the 
other governments of the world in condemn- 
ing war and pledging anew its faith in 
arbitration. It is firmly of the opinion that 
every international endorsement of arbitra- 
tion and every treaty repudiating the idea 
of a resort to arms for the settlement of 
justiciable disputes materially advances the 
cause of world peace. My views on this sub- 
ject find a concrete expression in the form 
of the arbitration treaty which I have pro- 
posed in my note to you of December 28, 
1927, to take the place of the arbitration con- 
vention of 1908. The proposed treaty ex- 
tends the scope of that convention and re- 
cords the unmistakable determination of the 


two governments to prevent any breach in 
the friendly relations which have subsisted 
between them for so long a period. 

“In view of the traditional friendship be- 
tween France and the United States—a 
friendship which happily is not dependent 
upon the existence of any formal engage- 
ment—and in view of the common desire of 
the two nations never to resort to arms in 
the settlement of such controversies as may 
possibly arise between them, which is re- 
corded in the draft arbitration treaty just 
referred to, it has occurred to me that the 
two governments, instead of contenting 
themselves with a bilateral declaration of 
the nature suggested by M. Briand, might 
make a more signal contribution to world 
peace by joining in an effort to obtain the 
adherence of all of the principal powers of 
the world to a declaration renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy. Such a 
declaration, if executed by the principal 
world powers, could not but be an impressive 
example to all the other nations of the world, 
and might conceivably lead such nations to 
subscribe in their turn to the same instru- 
ment, thus perfecting among all the powers 
of the world an arrangement heretofore sug- 
gested only as between France and the 
United States. 

“The Government of the United States is 
prepared, therefore, to concert with the Gov- 
ernment of France with a view to the con- 
clusion of a treaty among the principal 
powers of the world, open to signature by all 
nations, condemning war and renouncing it 
as an instrument of national policy in favor 
of the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. If the Government of France is will- 
ing to join with the Government of the 
United States in this endeavor, and to enter 
with the United States and the other prin- 
cipal powers of the world into an appropriate 
multilateral treaty, I shall be happy to en- 
gage at once in conversations looking to the 
preparation of a draft treaty following the 
lines suggested by M. Briand for submission 
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by France and the United States jointly to 
the other nations of the world.” 

At the same time the Secretary of State 
transmitted to the French Government a 
draft of a proposed treaty of arbitration re- 
placing the Arbitration Treaty of February 
10, 1908, which expires on February 27, 1928. 
This proposed treaty of arbitration is, of 
course, entirely separate from the reply to 
M. Briand’s proposal. Identic arbitration 
treaties are being submitted to other powers 
having arbitration treaties with the United 
States which expire shortly. 


NOTE FROM THE FRENCH AMBASSA.- 
DOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
DATED JANUARY 5, 1928 

“Mr. Secretary of State: 

“By a letter of December 28th last Your 
Excellency was kind enough to make known 
the sentiments of the Government of the 
United States concerning the suggestion of 
a treaty proposed by the Government of the 
Republic in the month of June, 1927, with 
a view to the condemnation of war and the 
renunciation thereof as an instrument of 
national policy between France and the 
United States. 

“According to Your Excellency, the two 
governments, instead of limiting themselves 
to a bilateral treaty, would contribute more 
fully to the peace of the world by uniting 
their efforts to obtain the adhesion of all 
the principal powers of the world to a dec- 
laration renouncing war as an instrument of 
their national policy. 

“Such a declaration, if it were subscribed 
to by the principal powers, could not fail to 
be an impressive example to all the nations 
of the world and might very well lead them 
to subscribe in their turn to the same pact, 
thus bringing into effect, as among all the 
nations of the world, an arrangement which 
at first was only suggested as between France 
and the United States. 

“The Government of the United States, 
therefore, would be disposed to join the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic with a view to con- 
cluding a treaty between the principal powers 
of the world which, open to the signature of 
all nations, would condemn war, would con- 
tain a declaration to renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy, and would sub- 
stitute therefor the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes between nations. 

“Your Excellency added that if the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic agrees thus to join 
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the Government of the United States and the 
other principal powers of the world in an 
appropriate multilateral treaty, Your Ex- 
cellency would be happy to undertake im- 
mediately conversations leading to the elabo- 
ration of a draft inspired by the suggestions 
of M. Briand and destined to be proposed 
jointly by France and the United States to 
the other nations of the world. 

“The Government of the Republic ap- 
preciated sincerely the favorable reception 
given by the Government of the United States 
to the proposal of M. Briand. It believes 
that the procedure suggested by Your Ex- 
cellency and carried out in a manner agree- 
able to public opinion land to the popular 
sentiment of the different nations seems to 
be of such nature as to satisfy the views of 
the French Government. It would be ad- 
vantageous immediately to sanction the gen- 
eral character of this procedure by affixing 
the signatures of France and the United 
States. 

“I am authorized to inform you that the 
Government of the Republic is disposed to 
join with the Government of the United 
States in proposing, for agreement by all 
nations, a treaty to be signed at the present 
time by France and the United States, and 
under the terms of which the high contract- 
ing parties shall renounce all war of aggres- 
sion and shall declare that for the settle- 
ment of differences of whatever nature which 
may arise between them they will employ all 
pacific means. The high contracting parties 
will engage to bring this treaty to the atten- 
tion of all States and invite them to adhere. 

“The Government of the Republic is con- 
vinced that the principles thus proclaimed 
cannot but be received with gratitude by the 
entire world, and it does not doubt that the 
efforts of the two governments to insure uni- 
versal adoption will be crowned with full 
success. 

“Accept, Mr. Secretary, the assurances of 
my high consideration, etc. 

“PauL CLAUDEL.” 


UNITED STATES’ REPLY OF JANU- 
ARY ll 


On the 11th of January the Secretary of 
State sent the following note to the French 
Ambassador: 


“Excellency: 


“In the reply which your government was 
good enough to make to my note of December 
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28, 1927, His Excellency the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs summarized briefly the proposal 
presented by the Government of the United 
States, and stated that it appeared to be of 
such a nature as to satisfy the views of the 
French Government. In these circumstances 
he added that the Government of the Re- 
public was disposed to join with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in proposing 
for acceptance by all nations a treaty to be 
signed at the present time by France and the 
United States, under the terms of which the 
high contracting parties should renounce all 
wars of aggression and should declare that 
they would employ all peaceful means for the 
settlement of any differences that might 
arise between them. 

“The Government of the United States is 
deeply gratified that the Government of 
France has seen its way clear to accept in 
principle its proposal that, instead of the bi- 
lateral pact originally suggested by M. 
Briand, there be negotiated among the prin- 
cipal powers of the world an equivalent 
multilateral treaty open to signature by all 
nations. There can be no doubt that such a 
multilateral treaty would be a far more effec- 
tive instrument for the promotion of pacific 
relations than a mere agreement between 
France and the United States alone, and if 
the present efforts of the two governments 
achieve ultimate success, they will have made 
a memorable contribution to the cause of 
world peace. 

“While the Government of France and the 
Government of the United States are now 
closely in accord so far as the multilateral 
feature of the proposed treaty is concerned, 
the language of M. Briand’s note of Jan- 
uary 5, 1928, is in two respects open to an 
interpretation not in harmony with the idea 
which the Government of the United States 
had in mind when it submitted to you the 
proposition outlined in my note of December 
28, 1927. In the first place, it appears to be 
the thought of your government that the pro- 
posed multilateral] treaty be signed in the 
first instance by France and the United 
States alone, and then submitted to the other 
powers for their acceptance. In the opinion 
of the Government of the United States this 
procedure is open to the objection that a 
treaty, even though acceptable to France and 
the United States, might for some reason be 
unacceptable to one of the other great powers. 
In such event the treaty could not come into 
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force and the present efforts of France and 
the United States would be rendered abor- 
tive. This unhappy result would not neces- 
sarily follow a disagreement as to termi- 
nology arising prior to the definitive ap- 
proval by any government of a proposed form 
of treaty, since it is by no means unreason- 
able to suppose that the views of the govy- 
ernments concerned could be accommodated 
through informal prelimintary discussions 
and a text devised which would be acceptable 
to them all. Both France and the United 
States are too deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of their endeavors for the advancement 
of peace to be willing to jeopardize the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of their purpose by in- 
eurring unnecessary risk of disagreement 
with the other powers concerned, and I have 
no doubt that your government will be en- 
tirely agreeable to joining with the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the govern- 
ments of the other powers concerned for the 
purpose of reaching a preliminary agreement 
as to the language to be used in the proposed 
treaty, thus obviating all danger of confront- 
ing the other powers with a definitive treaty 
unacceptable to them. As indicated below, 
the Government of the United States would 
be pleased if the Government of France 
would agree that the draft treaty submitted 
by M. Briand last June should be made the 
basis of such preliminary discussions. 

“In the second place, and this point is 
closely related to what goes before, M. 
Briand’s reply of January 5, 1928, in express- 
ing the willingness of the Government of 
France to join with the Government of the 
United States in proposing a multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war, apparently 
contemplates that the scope of such treaty 
should be limited to wars of aggression. 
The form of treaty which your government 
submitted to me last June, which was the 
subject of my note of December 28, 1927, 
contained no such qualification or limitation. 
On the contrary, it provided unequivocally 
for the renunciation by the high contracting 
parties of all war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in the following terms: 


“ARTICLE 1 


“‘The high contracting powers solemnly 
declare, in the name of the French people and 
the people of the United States of America, 
that they condemn recourse to war and re- 
nounce it respectively as an instrument of 
their national policy towards each other. 
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“ARTICLE 2 


“‘The settlement or the solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise between France and the United States 
of America shall never be sought by either 
side except by pacific means.’ ” 

“I am not informed of the reasons which 
have led your government to suggest this 
modification of its original proposal, but I 
earnestly hope that it is of no particular 
significance, and that it is not to be taken as 
an indication that the Government of France 
will find itself unable to join with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in proposing, 
as suggested above, that the original formula 
submitted by M. Briand, which envisaged the 
unqualified renunciation of all war as an in- 
strument of national policy, be made the sub- 
ject of preliminary discussions with the other 
great powers for the purpose of reaching a 
tentative agreement as to the language to be 
used in the proposed treaty. 

“If your government is agreeable to the 
plan outlined above and is willing that fur- 
ther discussions of the terms of the proposed 
multilateral treaty be based upon the original 
proposal submitted to me by M. Briand last 
June, I have the honor to suggest that the 
Government of France join with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in a communi- 
cation to the British, German, Italian, and 
Japanese governments, transmitting the text 
of M. Briand’s original proposal and copies 
of the subsequent correspondence between 
the governments of France and the United 
States for their consideration and comment, 
it being understood, of course, that these 
preliminary discussions would in no way 
commit any of the participating govern- 
ments pending the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty. 

“Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

“FrRanK B. KELLOGG.” 


M. BRIAND’S NOTE 


Following is the text of the latest note 
sent to Secretary Kellogg by Foreign 
Minister Briand, according to the New 
York Times of January 22: 

Your Excellency was pleased to communi- 
cate to me by letter on the 11th instant, 
observations which were suggested by my 
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letter of January 5, replying to your com- 
munication of December 28, 1927. My gov- 
ernment has asked me to express its satis- 
faction, seeing that, thanks to Your Excel- 
lency, our government's draw more 
closely together concerning the best method 
to follow to realize the project based upon 
essential principles on which they appear in 


views 


accord. 

The original French proposal of June, 1927, 
envisaging a private act between France and 
the United States, appeared, in the opinion of 
the French Government, as and 
realizable by reason of the historic relation 


desirable 


between the two republics. 

Agreeing only to place at the head of the 
Franco-American arbitration treaty in pro- 
cess of renewal, a declaration proposed by 
the French Government, the Government of 
the United States for its own motives, of 
which the French Government is willing to 
take account, it esteemed that it was advis- 
able to extend this manifestation against war 
and make it the subject of a separate act, 
calling in other powers to participate. 

The Government of the Republic did not 
refuse to see its original plan thus amplified, 
but did not dissimulate, and even decided to 


emphasize, that the new negotiations pro- 
posed would be more complex and of a 


nature to encounter divers difficulties. 

The question of knowing whether the act 
thus envisaged as being multipartite would 
gain or not by being first signed by France 
and the United States or whether it should 
first be prepared between certain of the prin- 
cipal powers of the world and offered for 
signatures of all is essentially one of pro- 
cedure. 

The Government of the Republic only 
formulated its suggestion in the desire of 
arriving more quickly and surely at the re- 
sult which it seeks, together with the United 
States—that is to say, it is disposed to adopt 
the method, whatever it may be, which may 
appear most practical. 

There exists, however, a situation of fact 
upon which my government has asked me 
particularly to draw your attention. 

It cannot have been overlooked by the 
United States that the great majority of 
world powers are making, for the organiza- 
tion and strengthening of peace, common 
efforts, which they are following out within 
the bounds of the League of Nations. They 
are already bound one to the other by a com- 
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pact creating for each other reciprocal obli- 
gations, both by accords such as those con- 
cluded at Locarno in October, 1925, and by 
international conventions relating to guaran- 
tees of neutrality, and all of them are en- 
gagements which impose upon them duties 
they cannot break, 


THE PRESIDENT’S HAVANA 
ADDRESS 


Before the Pan American Conference at 
Havana, Cuba, on the 16th day of January, 
1928, in the forenoon, President Coolidge 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE: 


No citizen of any of the Americas could 
come to the queen of the islands of the West 
Indies without experiencing an emotion of 
gratitude and reverence. These are the out- 
posts of the new civilization of the Western 
Hemisphere. It was among them that the 
three small ships of the heroic Admiral came 
when, with the assistance and support of 
Spain, Columbus presented to Europe the first 
widespread, public, and authoritative knowl- 
edge of the New World. Other points may 
have been previously visited, but for these 
was reserved the final revelation. The Great 
Discoverer brought with him the seed of more 
republics, the promise of greater human free- 
dom, than ever crossed the seas on any other 
voyage. With him sailed immortal declara- 
tions of independence and great charters of 
self-government. He laid out a course that 
led from despotism to democracy. Edward 
Everett Hale, a seer of New England, tells 
us that this gallant seaman, who rose above 
the storms to become the forerunner of an 
age of pioneers, 

“Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind, 

Sailing still West the hidden shore to find; 

For all mankind that unstained scroll un- 

furled, 


Where God might write anew the story of 
the World.” 


In the spirit of Christopher Columbus all 
of the Americas have an eternal bond of 
unity, a common heritage bequeathed to us 
alone. Unless we together redeem the prom- 
ise which his voyage held for humanity, it 
must remain forever void. This is the des- 
tiny which Pan America has been chosen to 
fulfill. 
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As we look back over the accomplishments 
of the past four centuries, we can see that 
we are warranted in asserting that the West- 
ern Hemisphere has not failed in the service 
that it seemed destined to render to human- 
ity. Progress does not go forward in a 
straight line. It is a succession of waves. 
We cannot always ride on their crest, but 
among our republics the main tide of human 
advancement has been steadily rising. The 
people have taken charge of their own affairs. 
In spite of some temporary discouragements, 
they have on the whole been successful. The 
fertility of a virgin soil, a wealth of mineral 
deposits, an abundance of water power, a 
multitude of navigable rivers, all at the com- 
mand of a resourceful people, have produced 
a material prosperity greater in amount and 
more widely distributed than ever before fell 
to the lot of the human race. The arts and 
sciences have flourished, the advantages of 
education are widespread, devotion to re- 
ligion is marked by its sincerity. The spirit 
of liberty is universal. An attitude of peace 
and good will prevails among our nations. 
A determination to adjust differences among 
ourselves, not by a resort to force, but by 
the application of the principles of justice 
and equity, is one of our’strongest character- 
istics. The sovereignty of smali nations is 
respected. It is for the purpose of giving 
stronger guaranties to these principles, of in- 
creasing the amount and extending the 
breadth of these blessings, that this confer- 
ence has been assembled. 

The very place where we are meeting is a 
complete demonstration of the progress we 
are making. Thirty years ago Cuba ranked 
as a foreign possession, torn by revolution 
and devastated by hostile forces. Such gov- 
ernment as existed rested on military force. 
Today Cuba is her own sovereign. Her 
people are independent, free, prosperous, 
peaceful, and enjoying the advantages of self- 
government. The last important area has 
taken her place among the republics of the 
New World. Our fair hostess has raised her- 
self to a high and honorable position among 
the nations of the earth. The intellectual 
qualities of the Cuban people have won for 
them a permanent place in science, art, and 
literature, and their production of staple com- 
modities has made them an important factor 
in the economic structure of the world. They 
have reached a position in the stability of 
their government, in the genuine expression 
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of their public opinion at the ballot box, and 
in the recognized soundness of their public 
credit that has commanded universal respect 
and admiration. What Cuba has done others 
have done and are doing. 

It is a heavy responsibility which rests upon 
the people and the governments represented 
at this conference. Unto them has been 
given a new land, free from the traditional 
jealousies and hatreds of the Old World, 
where the people might come into the fullest 
state of development. It is among the re- 
publics of this hemisphere that the principle 
of human rights has had its broadest appli- 
cation; where political freedom and equality 
and economic opportunity have made their 
greatest advance. Our most sacred trust has 
been, and is, the establishment and expansion 
of the spirit of democracy. No doubt we 
shall make some false starts and experience 
some disappointing reactions; but we have 
put our confidence in the ultimate wisdom of 
the people. We believe we can rely on their 
intelligence, their honesty, and their char- 
acter. We are thoroughly committed to the 
principle that they are better fitted to govern 
themselves than anyone else is to govern 
them. We do not claim immediate perfec- 
tion, but we do expect continual progress. 
Our history reveals that in such expectation 
we have not been disappointed. It is better 
for the people to make their own mistakes 
than to have some one else make their mis- 
takes for them. 

Next to our attachment to the principle of 
self-government has been our attachment to 
the policy of peace. When the republics of 
the Western Hemisphere gained their inde- 
pendence, they were compelled to fight for it. 
They have always been a brave, resolute, and 
determined people, willing to make any sacri- 
fices to defend what they believed to be their 
rights. But, when once their rights have 
been secured, they have been almost equally 
solicitous to respect the rights of others. 
Their chief efforts have been devoted to the 
arts of peace. They have never come under 
the delusion of military grandeur. Nowhere 
among these republics have great military 
establishments ever been maintained for the 
purpose of overawing or subjugating other 
nations. We have all nourished a commend- 
able sentiment of moderate preparation for 
national defense, believing that for a nation 
to be unreasonably neglectful of the military 
art, even if it did not invite and cause such 
aggression as to result either in war or in 
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abject humiliation, it must finally lead to a 
disastrous disintegration of the very moral 
fiber of the nation. But it is one thing to be 
prepared to defend our rights as a last ex- 
tremity and quite another to rely on force 
where reason ought to prevail. The form of 
our governments guarantees us against the 
Old World dynastic wars. It is scarcely too 
much to say that the conflicts which have 
been waged by our republics for 150 years 
have been almost entirely for the purpose 
of securing independence and extending the 
domain of human freedom. When these have 
been accomplished, we have not failed to 
heed the admonition to beat our swords into 
plowshares. 

We have kept the peace so largely among 
our requblics because democracies are peace- 
loving. The are founded on the desire to 
promote the general welfare of the people, 
which is seldom accomplished by warfare. 
In addition to this we have adopted a spirit 
of accommodation, good will, confidence, and 
mutual helpfulness. We have been slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy. When this 
attitude prevails it is not difficult to find 
practical means of adjusting differences. 
The statesmanship of the southern American 
republics has shown a peculiar skill and 
aptitude in this field. It began with mutual 
consultation. The first Pan American Con- 
gress assembled at Panama City about 100 
years ago. The purpose of that gathering 
has never been forgotten and it may be said 
to have marked the beginning of a permanent 
institution. The republics south of the Rio 
Grande have produced a most impressive rec- 
ord of a resort to mediation, arbitration, 
and other peaceful methods of the adjust- 
ment and adjudication of their international 
differences. A study of their treaties will 
disclose some of the finest examples of 
mutual covenants for the limitation of arma- 
ments and the avoidance of hostile conflict. 
In the discovery of the true principles of 
international relations and in the practical 
ability of putting them into effect, they have 
demonstrated a moral power and strength 
of character for which the whole world 
should be profoundly grateful. 

The Pan American Conferences meet for 
the purpose of maintaining and extending 
these important principles. It is impossible 
to conceive of a more inspiring motive which 
men could entertain in dealing with the 
affairs of this world. You have convened 
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to take counsel together for increasing the 
domestic welfare of the free people of our 
independent republics and promoting inter- 
national peace. No other part of the world 
could provide constituencies which all have 
such a unity of purpose. The whole at- 
mosphere of the conference is animated with 
the spirit of democracy and good will. This 
is the fundamental concept of your organiza- 
tion. All nations here represented stand on 
an exact footing of equality. The smallest 
and the weakest speaks here with the same 
authority as the largest and the most power- 
ful. You come together under the present 
condition and the future expectation of pro- 
found peace. You are continuing to strike 
a new note in international gatherings by 
maintaining a forum in which not the selfish 
interests of a few, but the general welfare 
of all, will be considered. 

If you are to approximate your past suc- 
cesses, it will be because you do not hesitate 
to meet facts squarely. We must consider 
not only our strength but our weaknesses. 
We must give thought not only to our 
excellence but to our defects. The attitude 
of the open mind must prevail. Most of all, 
you must be guided by patience, tolerance, 
and charity, judging your sister nations not 
only by their accomplishments, but also by 
their aspirations. A Divine Providence has 
made us a neighborhood of republics. It is 
impossible to suppose that it was for the 
purpose of making us hostile to each other, 
but from time to time to reveal to us the 
methods by which we might secure the ad- 
vantages and blessings of enduring friend- 
ships. 

Like the subjects which have occupied the 
attention of your predecessors, the topics 
contained in the agenda of the present con- 
ference call for co-operative international 
action. They belong to the class of inquiries 
that produce closer international relations, 
promoting the good of all in the political, 
economic, social, and cultural spheres. Your 
predecessors have shown great wisdom in 
directing their attention to the matters that 
unite and strengthen us in friendly collabo- 
ration—subjects that develop an inter-Amer- 
ican unity of sentiment which alone can 
make our common endeavors fruitful. 

The existence.of this conference, held for 
the consideration of measures of purely 
American concern, involves no antagonism 
toward any other section of the world or any 
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other organization. It means that the inde- 
pendent republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, animated by the same ideals, enjoy- 
ing the common blessings of freedom and 
peace, realize that there are many matters 
of mutual interest and importance which can 
best be investigated and resolved through 
the medium of such friendly contact and 
negotiation as is necessary for co-operative 
action. We realize that one of the most im- 
portant services which we can render to 
humanity, the one for which we are pecu- 
liarly responsible, is to maintain the ideals 
of our Western World. That is our obliga- 
tion. No one else can discharge it for us. 
If it is to be met, we must meet it ourselves. 
We must join together in assuring condi- 
tions under which our republics will have 
the freedom and the responsibility of work- 
ing out their own destiny in their own way. 

The proceedings of the successive Pan 
American conferences reveal a record of 
achievement which, without attempting the 
spectacular, constantly builds on the solid 
foundation of the immediately attainable. 
With each succeeding conference the agree- 
ments for the orderly settlement of such 
differences as may arise between the Ameri- 
can republics have been extended and 
strengthened, thus making their relationship 
more certain and more secure. Each con- 
ference has contributed its share toward de- 
veloping more intimate cultural ties among 
the nations of this hemisphere and establish- 
ing new currents of mutual understanding. 
Obstacles to closer economic relations have 
been removed, thus clearing the pathways 
of commercial intercourse. 

Of scarcely less importance have been the 
many special conferences which from time to 
time have assembled for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the more technical questions in the 
relations between the republics of America. 
The meetings of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, the Pan American Highway 
Conferences, the Child Welfare Conferences, 
the Sanitary Conferences, the Conference on 
Consular Procedure, the Scientific Congresses, 
the Financial Conferences, the Red Cross 
Conferences, and the highly important and 
significant Congress of Journalists have all 
served to strengthen that spirit of Pan 
American solidarity which, in the last anal- 
ysis, represents one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of our American civilization and one 
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which, in the future, is destined to play so 
important a part in the fulfillment of the 
high mission intrusted to the republics of 
this hemisphere. 

It has been most gratifying to witness the 
increasing interchange of university profes- 
sors and the constantly growing stream of 
student migration from one country to an- 
other. No other influence can be more potent 
and effective in promoting mutual compre- 
hension of national aims and ideals. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that this cultural inter- 
change will with each year assume larger 
proportions. 

It is not desirable that we should attempt 
to be all alike. Progress is not secured 
through uniformity and similarity, but rather 
through multiplicity and diversity. We 
should all be intent on maintaining our own 
institutions and customs, preserving the 
purity of our own language and literature, 
fostering the ideals of our own culture and 
society. In a territory reaching from the 
north temperate zone through the tropics to 
the south pole, there is room enough for 
every worthy activity which is profitable and 
every ideal which is good. Our geographical 
location, as well as our political ideals, has 
endowed us with a self-contained unity and 
independence. Instead of considering our 
variations as an obstacle, we ought to relize 
that they are a contribution to harmonious 
political and economic relations. 

In this great work of furthering inter- 
American understanding, a large responsi- 
bility rests upon the press of all countries. 
In our present stage of civilization, knowl- 
edge of foreign people is almost wholly sup- 
plied from that source. By misinterpreting 
facts, or by carelessness in presenting them 
in their true light, much damage can be 
done. While great progress has been made 
toward the publication of fuller information 
and unbiased views, a better exchange of 
news service would do much to promote 
mutual knowledge and understanding. What 
happens in this hemisphere is of more vital 
interest to all of us than what happens 
across any of the oceans. 

An increase of information depends largely 
on an increase in the means of communica- 
tion. During the entire nineteenth century 
intercourse between the American republics 
was exceedingly difficult, and this isolation 
proved a serious obstacle to closer under- 
standing. The twentieth century, however, 
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and especially the last ten years, have wit- 
nessed astonishing changes in this respect. 
Trasportation by water has become rapid, 
comfortable, and _ relatively inexpensive. 
Shipping facilities from the United States 
have been largely improved. Our govern- 
ment is greatly interested in increasing their 
efficiency. Railway lines have been extended, 
so that it will soon be possible to travel with 
practically no interruption from the northern 
border of the United States to the southern 
border of El Salvador, and in South America 
from Peru to Patagonia. During very recent 
years every government of this hemisphere 
has been giving special attention to the build- 
ing of highways, partly with a view to estab- 
lising feeders to the railway lines, but also 
to provide great arteries of inter-American 
communication for motor transport. On the 
wall of my office hangs a map showing pro- 
posed highways connecting the principal 
points of our two continents. 

I am asking the United States Congress 
to authorize sending engineering advisers, 
the same as we send military and naval ad- 
visers, when requested by other countries, 
to assist in road building. These gratifying 
changes are about to be supplemented by the 
establishment of aviation routes, primarily 
for the transportation of mails, which will 
afford to our republics a channel of inter- 
change which will find its ultimate expres- 
sion in closer cultural and commercial ties 
and in better mutual comprehension. Our 
Congress also has under consideration pro- 
posals for supporting such air routes. Citi- 
zens of the United States are considering 
installing them. 

Private organizations of a civic, cultural, 
and educational character also have a great 
opportunity to help in the development of a 
closer understanding amongst the nations of 
America. The fine co-operation of the Red 
Cross Societies of the American continents 
is an outstanding instance of the field for 
service open to the civic and philanthropic 
organizations of this hemisphere. 

In the domain of commercial relations, the 
last few years have witnessed an extraor- 
dinary strengthening of the economic ties 
binding together our republics. In both agri- 
cultural and industrial production the coun- 
tries of America are now complementing one 
another to an unusual degree, resulting in an 
increasing exchange of commodities. Fur- 
thermore, recent years have witnessed a 
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most gratifying rise in the standards of liv- 
ing of the wage-earners throughout the 
Americas, They enjoy a greater productive 
and earning capacity, with a consequent 
increase in their purchasing power, which 
has been reflected in the growing volume 
of inter-American commerce, destined to be- 
come more and more important as it com- 
bines a scientific utilization of natural re- 
sources with an increasing economic power 
of the masses of the people. The greater a 
nation becomes in wealth and production, the 
more it has for the service of its neighbors, 
the larger its markets for the goods of others. 
The operation of natural forces, supple- 
mented by the conscious purpose of the gov- 
ernments and peoples of the Americas, has 
increased their mutual interest in each other 
and strengthened the commercial ties among 
them. 

In this werk of inter-American co-opera- 
tion, an important part has been played by 
the Pan American Union. It stands as the 
permanent organ of these conferences. This 
international organization has labored un- 
ceasingly to give effect to the treaties and 
resolutions adopted by the successive con- 
ferences. Its scope of usefulness is con- 
stantly being enlarged and its ability to 
serve the American republics is strengthened 
with each year that passes. 

In the area of political relations the re- 
sults have been no less gratifying and even 
more significant. It is almost impossible 
fully to appreciate the remarkable record 
achieved by the republics of America in the 
settlement of the differences that have arisen 
among them. Because of ill-defined bound- 
aries of the sparsely settled political sub- 
divisions of the old Spanish colonial em- 
pire the independent States of America 
carved out of it fell heir to a large number 
of territorial disputes, which in many cases 
were of an exceedingly delicate and difficult 
nature. It is a tribute to the spirit of good 
will and mutual accommodation which has 
dominated the relations among the nations of 
of the Western World that most of these 
disputes have been settled by the orderly 
process of negotiation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. The adjustment. of international 
difrerences on the American continents has 
happily advanced to a stage at which but 
few questions remain unsolved. This ex- 
traordinary record of achievement places 
heavy responsibility upon the present gener- 
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ation to advance the great work that has 
been so auspiciously begun. 

It is a high example that we have set 
for the world in resolving international dif- 
ferences without resort to force. If these 
conferences mean anything, they mean the 
bringing of all our people more definitely 
and more completely under the reign of law. 
After all, it is in that direction that we must 
look with the greatest assurance for human 
progress. We can make no advance in the 
realm of economics, we can do nothing for 
education, we can accomplish but little, even 
in the sphere of religion, until human affairs 
are brought within the orderly rule of law. 
The surest refuge of the weak and the op- 
pressed is in the law. It is pre-eminently 
the shield of small nations. This is neces- 
sarily a long, laborious process, which must 
broaden out from precedent to precedent, 
from the general acceptance of principle to 
principle. New activities require new laws. 
The rules for the governing of aviation are 
only beginning to be considered. We shall 
make more progress in the end if we proceed 
with deliberation. Ne doubt you will find in 
your discussions many principles that you are 
ready to announce as sound and settled rules 
of action. But there are certain to be other 
questions concerning which it is not possible 
at the present time to lay down a specific 
rule of law. This need not discourage any- 
one. It is rather the most conclusive evi- 
dence that the results which have been se- 
cured are not of a temporary and ill-con- 
sidered nature, but a mature statement of 
sound and conclusive principles. 

The founders of our republic sought no 
peculiar preferment for themselves. That 
same disinterested spirit which has animated 
the conduct of our past conferences has given 
the American family of nations a high place 
in the opinion of the world. Our republics 
seek no special privileges for themselves, 
nor are they moved by any of those pur- 
poses of domination and restraints upon 
liberty of action which in other times and 
places have been fatal to peace and progress. 
In the international system which you repre- 
sent the rights of each nation carry with 
them corresponding obligations, defined by 
laws which we recognize as binding upon 
all of us. It is through the careful observ- 
ance of those laws which define our rights 
and impose our duties that international co- 
operation is possible. This lays on us all a 
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continental responsibility which none of us 
wish to avoid and the fulfillment of which 
is one of the most important guaranties of 
international friendship. 

While the law is necessary for the proper 
guidance of human action, and will always 
remain the source of freedom and liberty 
and the ultimate guaranty of all our rights, 
there is another element in our experience 
which must always be taken into considera- 
tion. We read that “the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” Oftentimes in our 
international relationship we shall have to 
look to the spirit rather than to the letter 
of the law. We shall have to realize that 
the highest law is consideration, co-opera- 
tion, friendship, and charity. Without the 
application of these there can be no peace 
and no progress, no liberty and no republic. 
These are the attributes that raise human 
relationships out of the realm of the me- 
chanical, above the realm of animal exist- 
ence, into the loftier sphere that borders on 
the Divine. If we are to experience a new 
era in our affairs, it will be because the 
world recognizes and lives in accordance 
with this spirit. Its most complete expres- 
sion is the Golden Rule. 

The light which Columbus followed has not 
failed. The courage that carried him on still 
lives. They are the heritage of the people 
of Bolivar and of Washington. We must lay 
our voyage of exploration toward complete 
understanding and friendship. Having taken 
that course, we must not be turned aside 
by the fears of the timid, the counsels of 
the ignorant, or the designs of the malev- 
olent. With law and charity as our guides, 
with that ancient faith which is only 
strengthened when it requires sacrifices, we 
shall anchor at last in the harbor of justice 
and truth. The same Pilot which stood by 
the side of the Great Discoverer, and the 
same Wisdom which instructed the founding 
fathers of our republics will continue to 
abide with us. 


PRESIDENT MACHADO’S 
SPEECH 


The text of President Machado’s speech, 
made in welcoming President Coolidge and 
the Pan-American delegates January 16, fol- 
lows: 

Intense is our joy and complete our faith 
in the future destinies of our hemisphere 
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when, gazing over this hall, adding brilliancy 
to this transcendental occasion, we behold 
the illustrious person of His Excellency Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Chief Executive of the greatest 
of all democracies, head of the great people 
whom Cuba had the honor of seeing at her 
side in her bloody struggle for independence, 
which she enjoys without limitation, as stated 
in the joint resolution of April 20, 1898, hon- 
orably applied and inspired by the same 
ideals set forth in the ever-famous Declara- 
tion of Independence of North America, lib- 
erty’s greatest monument and the gospel of 
the rights of men and countries; and the 
select group of distinguished persons who 
constitute the delegations of the nations of 
America, which, throughout a century, have 
contributed with intense activity to the wel- 
fare of the world and to the great progress 
of its latest historical period. 

I offer to all of you the effusive greetings 
of the people of Cuba, whom I have the 
honor of representing on this solemn occa- 
sion; to your peoples I express fervent wishes 
for their prosperity and greatness, and to the 
chiefs of State the prophecy that, as a prod- 
uct of this new gathering of all Americans, 
we may complete, during their incumben- 
cies, that which constitutes our common as- 
piration, the rule of peace and justice. 

The representatives of the American re- 
publics gather once more with the practical 
purpose of the consolidation of a mutual, 
beneficial and positive brotherhood, both in 
spirit and in interest. The International 
American Conference, initiated at Washing- 
ton thirty-nine years ago, and continued at 
Mexico, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and 
Santiago, Chile, again meets to toil for the 
welfare and glory of this hemisphere, root 
of a new humanity and crucible of a new 
civilization. 


Voices Pride in Gathering 


Cuba is proud of your presence in her capi- 
tal for the celebration of such an extraor- 
dinary event. Regarding myself, I have 
never before felt as much pleasure as I do 
in these solemn moments in which I behold 
my country as the scene of an assembly that, 
animated by the most serene conciliatory 
spirit, directs its efforts toward the approxi- 
mation, development, and strengthening of 
the spiritual and material bonds between 
States that have been destined for fraternal 
love by geography and history. 
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Pan-Americanism is a constructive work 
that does not imply antagonisms, but, on the 
contrary, co-operates for universal peace, for 
a better understanding among all peoples, 
toward the spiritual and moral unity of the 
nations of the world. It is something that, 
if in any manner it wishes to signify itself, 
it is in the desire of being placed at the 
front, bearing in mind that in international 
life greatness should not be judged by stand- 
ards inspired by admiration for brute force, 
but by the efforts of each nation within the 
scope of its civilization. 

Pan-Americanism is not merely the result 
of civilization, treaties, or noble institutions ; 
it is also, and primarily, public spirit, the 
will of the people and collective ideals. 

This public spirit, this will and these 
ideals, must be molded upon the progress 
made in individual fields, with due regard 
for the fact that a victim deserves respect 
and an aggressor condemnation; it must be 
molded upon regard and affection, the coun- 
try that in constant labor carries its valu- 
able contribution toward collective well- 
being; and upon admiration, the State that 
places at the service of the common cause 
of progress its daily efforts, civil activity, 
hopes and aspirations. The great principle 
of co-operation must substitute the idea of 
separation of interests. Pan-Americanism 
is the synthesis of all principles of good that 
rise from the lives of the individuals to that 
of the State. 


Sees Union and Freedom 


It is not my purpose to suggest rules of 
conduct to such an illustrious assembly, but, 
if I am permitted to express the sentiments 
of my people, I will say to you that Cuba, 
one of the last republics to join this family 
of nations, aspires, with the faith of a novice, 
to see this hemisphere as the exponent of 
the most sincere cordiality, of the firmest 
union; to see the nations here represented, 
although politically separated, united in the 
common name of America, some refusing to 
allow their control by unjustified prejudices 
that may reveal impotence, and others any 
demonstration that might result in an in- 
voluntary threat. 

I will say that we Cubans can feel the 
magnificent effect of our common traditions 
and see with clear vision the great enterprise 
that the future expects from our countries 
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and our men, while maintaining our love 
for the countries of our respective births and 
paying them due homage, for which no sac- 
rifice is excessive, no matter how great it 
may be. 

The constitution of the Pan American 
Union upon a judicial foundation; the codi- 
fication of the generally accepted principles 
of international law; the consideration of 
the results of the technical conferences held 
with specific aims; of communications, cus- 
toms, sanitation, etc., and the promotion of 
more profitable economic relations, constitute 
a beautiful program that may meet the as- 
pirations of our peoples. 

The work outlined will not be difficult if 
we direct our thoughts toward good, with the 
determination of being useful to humanity 
and to ourselves. 

No person nor anything can now oppose 
the tide that impels the destinies of the 
Western Hemisphere toward its definite 
brotherhood under the shelter of the judicial 
standards that are indispensable for the 
maintenance of peace. If we reach that end 
in the Sixth International American Con- 
ference, and a similar aim prevails in the 
minds and souls of all here present, this 
alone will be sufficient to mark the meeting 
of your assembly at Havana as a brilliant 
milestone in the annals of modern interna- 
tional life. 


Peace and Justice the Aim 


All of you feel the desire to find basic 
formulas that will harmonize the common 
interests of all Americans: peace through 
the absolute preponderance of justice, with- 
out which happiness is not possible, neither 
among individuals nor among nations; jus- 
tice secured upon adequate resolutions freely 
accepted by all nations, without discrimina- 
tion. 

But I have not come here to state axioms 
already accepted by all. It is sufficient for 
me to affirm that this nation has directed 
and directs all her energies toward the fruit- 
ful labors of peace, order, liberty, and prog- - 
ress, upon which her glory rests; and if 
success has crowned her efforts, it is due to 
that spirit of admiration that she had at 
birth for all lands of America and for those 
nations that preceded her in the conquest of 
independence, which constitutes the supreme 
good of all countries. A free nation, she 
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today offers you her hospitality and in her 
name I say to you that in her bosom you will 
find the warmth of the hearth, the shelter of 
the ally, and the love of the fellow-citizen. 

Delegates, receive my welcome, my 
prophecy of success, and my encouragement 
for victory. 


News in Brief 


Tue GRAND COUNCIL OF THE FASCISTI, at 
Mussolini’s behest, have ruled that suffrage 
shall not be universal in Italy. Only those 
whom Fascists judge to be active contributors 
to the welfare of the nation shall vote. Depu- 
ties are to be reduced from 560 to 400 in num- 
ber. The new system is a sort of oligarchy, 
with the Grand Council holding all the power. 
Mussolini himself nominates the Grand Coun- 
cil. It is backed by secret police, press cen- 
sorship, and denial of free speech and as- 
sembly. 


JAPAN’s 60 MILLION PEOPLE subsist on only 
a quarter of an acre of crops per person. 
Intensive agriculture and efficient utilization 
of land make this remarkable fact possible. 


COMMISSIONS FROM URUGUAY AND BOLIVIA 
have been meeting in Buenos Aires to settle 
a boundary dispute. Argentina offered her 
good offices, but did not preside. Later she 
offered her services as arbitrator. 


New ZEALAND Maori are many of them 
prominent in the political and cultural life of 
the country. A member of the race has been 
acting Prime Minister lately. Others are in 
Parliament and eminent in science and edu- 
cation. 


CoLOMBIA AND NICARAGUA some weeks ago 
appointed commissioners to formulate a plan 
for the settlement of an old dispute over the 
possession of islands of the St. Andrews 
archipelago, in the Caribbean. 


Tue Tacna-AricA BouNDARY COMMISSION 
resumed its deliberations November 29th. 


AIRPLANE SEBVICE FOR PASSENGERS AND MAIL, 
to ply between the Canal Zone and Colombian 
ports, has been inaugurated by a Colombian 
company. 
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AIR PASSENGERS BETWEEN Key WEST AND 
HAVANA were carried for the first time, on 
the mail planes, November 15. Regular pas- 
Senger service opened on January 1. 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, on the 
first day of the new session, November 2, 
voted, by a majority of 43, to liberate from 
prison during the time Parliament is sitting, 
four Communist deputies. The four were 
imprisoned during the summer for anti- 
militarist propaganda. 


THE ABYSSINIAN GOVERNMENT has negoti- 
ated a contract with a firm of American en- 
gineers for the construction of a dam across 
the Blue Nile near Lake Tsana. The irriga- 
tion of tremendous desert tracts is the pur- 
pose of the dam. The expected substantial 
profits from the sale of water which will ac- 
crue to the Abyssinian Government will en- 
able the reigning regent to embark on a 
scheme of education, health, and sanitation 
for the betterment of the country. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AGAINST 
CoMMUNISM met in a congress at The Hague 
November 9-12. Jurists from various Euro- 
pean countries attended the meetings for the 
discussion of a draft code containing legal 
measures against Communism. The Burgo- 
master of The Hague attended the opening 
session. The press was excluded from the 
conference. 


Two NATIVE AFRICAN WOMEN, teachers from 
South Africa, have come to the United States 
to study educational systems here. They hope 
to take home new ideas for the advancement 
in education of African women. They have 
come to the conclusion that that country can- 
not go forward while at least half of the 
population remains ignorant and untrained. 


REQUESTS FOR DOUGLAS FIR SEEDS have come 
from Australia, New Zealand, Germany, 
France and Czechoslovakia for forest plant- 
ing. This fir is the principal timber crop of 
the Pacific coast, and some 3,000 bushels of 
cones have been secured by the forestry de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., from 
which seeds will be extracted and shipped 
abroad. 


Leon TroTzKy LEFT Moscow JANUARY 16 
to begin a sentence of banishment in Vierny, 
Russian Turkestan. Other leaders of the 
opposition Communists have been either ban- 
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ished or given party posts in remote spots 
of Russia. 


THE Soviet GOVERNMENT HAS APPOINTED M. 
TROYANOVSKY, an expert on foreign trade, 
ambassador to Japan to succeed M. Dovga- 
levsky, lately transferred to Paris. 


THe THIRD CONFERENCE on the Cause and 
Cure of War, held in Washington January 
15-19, adopted a resolution approving of 
Secretary Kellogg’s proposal for a “multi- 
lateral treaty with France, Great Britain, 
Japan, Germany, and Italy and other like- 
minded nations for the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy.” 


ESPERANTO IS TO BE THE ONLY LANGUAGE 
used at the next conference of the “New Edu- 
cation,” which will be held in Denmark in 
1929. The same arrangement is announced 
for the Fellowship of Reconciliation Con- 
ference, to be held at The Hague next sum- 
mer. 


THE GERMAN REICHSTAG HAS’ RATIFIED 
within a month the international convention 
relative to health insurance of workmen 
and employees in trade and commerce; also 
of agricultural workers. 


CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE BALKANS, con- 
sidered in terms of economics, are said, by a 
correspondent of the New York Times, to 
have completed the most successful year since 
the war. Unemployment has decreased an 
average of 20 per cent, and all countries ex- 
cept Rumania have improved in this respect. 
Commerce is improving, especially in Czecho- 
slovakia, and slightly even in Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Albania. 


Tue AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
passed resolutions in its conference in Wash- 
ington in January stating, “Genuine and in- 
telligent patriotism, no less than the require- 
ments of honesty and sound scholarship. de- 
mand that text-book writers and teachers 
should strive to present a truthful picture 
of the past and present, with due regard to 
the different purposes and possibilities of 
elementary, secondary, and advanced instruc- 
tion.” 


A BOUNDARY DISPUTE OF LONG DURATION has 
recently been settled between South Ameri- 
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can republics through the good offices of the 
United States. The boundary line between 
Peru and Columbia was in dispute, and, 
though settled by treaty in 1922, the terms 
were protested by Brazil. The matter has 
now been finally and satisfactorily settled. 


A NEW PASSENGER LINER SERVICE under the 
American flag is announced soon to be in- 
augurated. Four-day steamers are promised, 
which leave each side of the Atlantic every 
other day. 


THE PROPOSED HIGHWAY FROM CANADA TO 
CHILE was lauded at the American Road- 
builders Association in Cleveland in Jan- 
uary as one of the most promising steps to- 
ward international amity. 


CANADA’S SUCCESS IN ESTABLISHING DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS at Washington has decided 
the Dominion Government to appoint a min- 
ister plenipotentiary to France, it is officially 
announced. Phillip Roy, the present high 
commissioner at Paris, will be appointed to 
the post, while the French Government will 
make Baron Vitrolles, Consul General for 
France, the first Minister to Canada. 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE, to work with the 
committee of experts on the codification of 
international law set up two years ago by 
the League of Nations, met at the Harvard 
Law School recently. 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT last spring 
ordered all of the 2,879 remaining Russian 
refugees to evacuate Constantinople, unless 
they obtain citizenship by February 6, 1928. 
Only a few technicians have been able to 
obtain citizenship, and since over five hun- 
dred of the Russians there are young or in- 
firm the problem of removing them is diffi- 
cult. The Turkish Government will extend 
the time if one-half of the number is trans- 
ported on the specified date. The High Com- 
mission of the League with the Labor Office 
plan to send one-half the number to be settled 
in South America; the others to islands in 
the Mediterranean. At least $100,000 of the 
$230,000 needed for this work is to be raised 
in America. 
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NoRWAY AND SWEDEN are the first coun- 
tries to respond to the request of tne League 
of Nations that the nations draft model 
treaties of conciliation and arbitration. 


THE CHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA has re- 
cently published a bulletin listing 568 theses 
and dissertations written by Chinese students 
in the United States since 1902. Of these 
essays 152 deal with China and her problems. 
The statistics come from 32 colleges and uni- 
versities, and, while not complete, the list is 
an interesting record of much of the work of 
Chinese youth in this country. 


THE PRESENT ARBITRATION TREATY Of the 
United States with France expires in Feb- 
ruary, 1928; that with Great Britain in June, 
1928. 


Six AFGHAN YOUTHS OF GOOD FAMILY, who 
are later to become officers in the police force 
which King Amanulla is building up, went 
to England the latter part of December. 
After learning English in private families, 
they are to study the British provincial and 
metropolitan police service. Others will be 
sent later. The king hopes by this means to 
pacify Afghanistan, so that all races may 
travel there in safety, raiiroads may safely 
be built and operated, and his country may 
enter the family of nations. 


IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED by the President 
of Yenching University, which is in Peking, 
China, that an institute of Chinese studies 
will be established in both Yenching and 
Harvard universities, where advanced stu- 
dents of Orient and Occident may carry on 
research after crossing the seas. 


A CONFERENCE OF YUGOSLAVIA, Poland, Ru- 
mania, perhaps Hungary and Bulgaria, is 
probable in the near future, to study the best 
method of maintaining international com- 
merce in the Greek port of Saloniki. 


THe SoutH AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL AD- 
VANCE has announced a renewal of its cam- 
paign for funds with which to foster cultural 
understanding between North and South 
America. Among its objects is the inter- 
change of specialists and lectures and the dis- 
semination of the best literature in both 
Spanish and English. 
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THE PotisH GOVERNMENT is said to have 
sent a special courier to Lithuania to suggest 
resumption of negotiations. As topics for 
the initial discussions, the note suggests the 
regulation of communication between the two 
countries along the border and the resump- 
tion of postal, telegraphic, and railway com- 
munications. 


PLANS FOR A BUILDING FOR THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations have been approved by the commit- 
tee of judges. The building, the plan for 
which was submitted by a Frenchman, is 
severely classical in design. 


THE COST OF THE WorLD Wak to the United 
States is estimated by Secretary Mellon to 
be $35,119,622,144. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE OUTLAWRY OF Wark: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
Poticy FOR Wortp Peace. By Charles 
Clayton Morrison. Pp. 319. Willett, Clark 
& Colby, Chicago, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


Here is a book which is welcome to the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. It speaks a clear, 
courageous word, and one of hope, to an 
America of bitter disillusionment. The rank 
and file in this country accepted our part 
in the World War only as a necessity, be- 
cause we had ideals of righteousness—in- 
deed, because we hoped we might advance 
the peace of justice. Results have not proven 
satisfying. 

The many developments in Europe during 
and since the peace conference at Paris, the 
revelations of secret documents and treaties, 
the violent opposition of interests, the side- 
stepping by governments of real issues— 
all contribute to the havoc of soul which is 
bound to accompany any sudden and pro- 
found disillusionment. 

Here is a book, however, which in its 
main propositions is thoroughly constructive. 
Indeed, its line of argument is buttressed 
throughout with interpretations of events 
which are as true as they are frequently 
misunderstood. It is clear thinking of this 
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sort which will, if anything can, put war 
out of commission as a human institution. 

Dr. Morrison speaks as an American, be- 
lieving in his country’s institutions; he gives 
full credit to America’s historic achievement 
in abolishing war between soverign States; 
he thinks that America was quite sound in de- 
ciding to “have no part in the structural com- 
mitments with which the League is bound”; 
he scouts the idea of “enforcing” peace or 
of any military sanctions for international 
treaties. He treats all these themes with 
logical incisiveness. 

Disarmament he places in its place, as a 
result of and not a prelude to security, as 
secured by the abolition of war. He aims 
surely and consistently, as the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace has for one hundred years striven to 
do, at War as an institution. 

It is of interest, also, to note that the 
author sees that the Geneva Protocol of 1924 
rested solidly on military force, as do the 
Locarno Treaties. Therefore he smiles at 
the “Europeanized” mentality of Professor 
Shotwell, who names his own draft treaty, 
which entirely omits the military guarantee, 
as “An American Locarno.” The sentiment 
of former attachment to a European back- 
ground, he says, “must express itself some- 
how, if only in the choice of a nickname.” 

The “Afterword,” by John Dewey, does 
not, in the reviewer’s opinion, strengthen 
the book. The word internationalism, which 
he uses pretty freely, is full of dynamite 
unless defined so that it allows for the sur- 
vival of nations. The possible idea of a 
superstate is a shadow which it seems un- 
necessary to cast upon Dr. Morrison’s very 
sane and pragmatic book. 


THE ReEvoLtT oF Asia. By Upton Close. Pp. 
325. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1927. 
As an explorer, journalist, or secret serv- 

ice man, Josef Washington Hall, whose pen 

name is Upton Close, spent ten adventurous 
years in the Orient. He claims to be a re- 
porter rather than a prophet. For this task 
his thorough inside knowledge of tendencies 
in China, India, and Japan are invaluable. 

But after he has translated into western lan- 

guage the recent thought of the East it re- 

quires no prophet to convince us that we 
have come to the end of the white man’s 


dominance in Asia. 
“We have come,” says Mr. Hall, “to the be- 
ginning of the white and colored man’s joint 
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world, when each shall have control in his 
own house and a proportionate say in the 
general convocation of humanity.” 

He quotes Philip Guedalla on China, that 
ancient race which exasperates England “be- 
cause the inhabitants of China are Chinese— 
a singular fact which has so often bafiled 
European statesmanship.” 

There are interesting outlines of the differ- 
ent ways in which Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indians react to the western education which 
has been so largely given to their youth; but 
all point to the necessary recognition of the 
differences between East and West. And the 
West needs certain qualities which are native 
to the East. Hence co-operation must replace 
the “white push.” 

One of the most revealing chapters is that 
on Russia in the revolt. Of even more im- 
portance in understanding the East is the 
discussion with Ghandi at his spinning wheel. 

The book is well printed, unburdened with 
notes, rapid to read, and should be of use in 
popular education toward a spirit of toler- 
ance as opposed to force. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. By Charles E. 
Martin, Ph. D. Pp. 426 and index. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New 
York, 1927. Price, $3. 


“Ours is a government of laws, but a gov- 
ernment by men,” says Professor Martin in 
the preface to this book. The Constitution— 
that is to say, is a framework or skeleton 
giving form and substance to the living or- 
ganism it supports; but without human per- 
sonalities the Constitution is lifeless. 

Dr. Martin does not close his eyes to the 
defects in our government, nor in the Consti- 
tution which systematizes it. Yet the Consti- 
tution is so excellent; it seems to be the best 
thing so far devised for its purpose, that he 
wishes to meet recent criticism with a rea- 
soned study of it. Criticism is only helpful 
if it is informed and constructive. Hence 
this careful analysis of the growth of the 
constitutional system of government and of 
the ideals, national and international, upon 
which it is based. Then the development of 
these ideals, especially in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The work is carried out logically and thor- 
oughly, though in fairly brief manner. Many 
illustrations are, naturally, merely summa- 
rized. Controversial questions, particularly, 
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are analyzed in an unbiassed way. Discus- 
sions and decisions as to the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment, the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, and other constitutional questions are 
outlined as briefly and clearly as possible. 

The appendix, however, is of more than 
passing importance. It contains more valu- 
able documents relative to our constitutional 
history than are to be found in other books of 
this kind. The Constitution itself precedes 
the body of the book. The appendix has, 
however, besides the usual Declaration of In- 
dependence, Articles of Confederation, May- 
flower Compact, the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
the Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty, and 
the Virginia Plan for the Constitution; also 
the New Jersey Plan, Pinckney’s and Hamil- 
ton’s. There are, too, half a dozen selections 
from the Federalist and brief biographical 
notes on persons prominent in our constitu- 
tional and judicial history. Finally, there are 
lists of acts of Congress which have been de- 
clared unconstitutional, and declarations of 
persons and parties regarding the Constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1924. 


THE South AFRICANS. 
Millin. Pp. 287. Boni & Liveright, New 
York, 1927. Price, $3.50. 


“The past is the present. But the present 
is the future.” Thus Mrs. Millin, the novelist, 
speaks in her essay on the Kaffir. But it 
might easily be taken for the motive of this 
whole book of essays. In order to guess of 
the future of South Africa, one must read, 
as one does here, of its past and hear an 
estimate of its present. 

Mrs. Millin does all this for us with thor- 
ough understanding and courageous honesty. 
Whites and blacks, Dutch and English, are 
impartially delineated. Moreover, the whole 
manner of telling is delightful. Seeing with 
imagination, she writes with facile touch, yet 
with authority. One’s attention is often 
arrested, too, by a whimsical turn of phrase 
or a flash of Attic wit. Yet she leaves no 
uncertainty as to the great problem of South 
Africa, which is the terms of future adjust- 
ment between the negroes and the whites. 
The problem is similar to, but not identical 
with, our own negro problem in the United 
States. 

The book is as absorbing as a novel and 
deeply informing. There is no prophecy ex- 
cept as a clear stating of a problem helps in 
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its solution. And that racial problem must 
be understood, not only by South Africans, 
but somewhat by the rest of the world, if it 
is to be harmoniously solved. 


TYROL 
Pp. 96. 


THE CASE OF THE GERMAN SOUTH 
AGAINST ITALy. By C. H. Herford. 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1927. 


The documents here translated and edited 
were originally published by a committee of 
citizens of the South Tyrol. The editor is an 
English professor and reviewer of note, who 
has published many books of his own, espe- 
cially on Shakespeare, and also on the great 
poets of Germany and Italy. 

This book shows, by documents and notes, 
how the population of the South Tyrol pro- 
tested from the first against consolidation 
with Italy without a plebiscite. It shows the 
many restrictions which Fascist Italy has 
imposed on the German-speaking people of 
this region. These laws are summarized in 
chapter xxii. They include laws regulating 
and changing to Italian the names of places 
and families which have always heretofore 
been German. As though to add insult to 


injury, the translation from German to 
Italian has often been quite absurd and 
erroneous. There are laws limiting the rights 


of property, changing public inscriptions, 
prohibiting pictures of national heroes, and, 
worse than all, the suppression of the native- 
language press, the German language in 
schools and the prohibition of all private 
instruction in any language. 

Since German-speaking people have inhab- 
ited this region for about thirteen hundred 
years, according to Professor Herford, and 
are the bulk of the population, these regula- 
tions create intolerable hardships. He sug- 
gests, as a possible compromise and a bit of 
far-seeing statesmanship, the creation of a 
university, perhaps at Bozen, as a mediating 
center, with chairs of both German and 
Italian cultures. Methods of cooperation in- 
stead of oppression would, he thinks, bridge 
over this difficult period of adjustment. 


Edited by Emily Greene 
Writers’ Pub- 


OccuPIED HAITI. 
Balch. Pp. 180 and index. 
lishing Co., New York, 1927. 


This represents the results of a study of 
Haiti in relation to the American occupation. 
The committee was organized by the United 
States section of the Women’s International 
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League for Peace and Freedom. The find- 
ings of this committee, given here, conclude 
in a series of recommendations along the gen- 
eral lines which one would expect from the 
personnel of the committee. Briefly stated, 
they advise an ultimate policy of leaving 
Haiti to her own people, with an interim 
policy of education, Haitian responsibility, 
and neutralization. 

The chapters, written by the different mem- 
bers of the committee, are interesting and 
quite temperate. All admit that the time for 
study was too brief to be adequate and some 
of the topics too technical for final opinions. 
The investigators hope, however, for a fur- 
ther and official study to be inaugurated in 
Haiti. The book is at least informational 
and thus worth reading. 


Strver CITIES oF YUCATAN. 
son. Pp. 340. 
Price, $3,50. 


By Gregory Ma- 
Putnam, New York, 1927. 


The splendid early civilization attained by 
the Maya Indians of the first empire in 
Mexico has been fairly well guessed from its 
various ruins. Then came the conquests by 
that great emperor of the Toltecs, Quetzal- 
coatl With an advanced philosophy of life 
and ideals of statehood, the conqueror was 
also great as a scientist, an architect, and a 
priest. He lived in the twelfth century. Be- 
fore King John of Britain granted the Magna 
Charta to his barons, this Toltec emperor had 
established a beneficent system of local self- 
government among his conquered peoples. 
The era following him, up to the Spanish 
conquest, in the early sixteenth century, has 
not yet been fully read. There are many un- 
explained mysteries, and so far no Maya 
Rosetta Stone has been found to aid in de- 
ciphering the records. Furthermore, what 
monuments there are have been largely inac- 
cessible, or even unknown, because of the 
jealousy of their present guardians, the mod- 
ern Yucatan Indians. 

This book tells of the Mason-Spinden Expe- 
dition, which visited Yucatan in 1926. Dr. 
Spinden is one of the leading authorities on 
Maya archeology. Perhaps for that reason 
Mr. Mason, no mean archeologist himself, 
keeps his account largely to the cruise itself 
and adventures of the men who went. He 
describes the discoveries, to be sure, but with 
a sort of holiday enthusiasm, as if leaving 
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the placing of things in their setting to an- 
other member of the expedition. It was a 
journey taken in strange conveyances, along 
a dangerous, practically uncharted coast. 
But what are charts to an intuitional captain, 
whose compass is incidentally discovered one 
day, hidden away in the engine-room? 

The story is a gay one, spiced with thrills, 
a popular book that probably serves its pur- 
pose, because he who runs not only may 
read, but wishes to know more. And that 
may be the legitimate object of the book. 


THE LAND OF MAGELLAN. By W. S. Barclay, 
F. R. G. 8S. Pp. 236, index, and maps. 
Brentano, New York, 1927. 


The story of the archipelago stretching 
around Cape Horn has a meaning for several 
reasons. Not only is the history of naviga- 
tion in its waters a long and thrilling one, 
but the region itself has strategic importance 
for the present day. Setting aside the com- 
parative ease with which the straits could be 
blockaded, it is the nearest habitable land to 
that vast subcontinent newly discovered about 
the South Pole. It is, too, a spot of real im- 
portance in meteorological observations, af- 
fecting the forecast of crop conditions in 
South America, and an excellent vantage 
ground for charting the ocean bottom, ocean 
and air currents in the extreme south. Fur- 
ther than that, much of the land in the archi- 
pelago is entirely habitable, and with im- 
proved communications might easily be ex- 
ploited. The inner Fuegan country, along its 
tortuous water channels and seas, is a land of 
rare beauty, which will one day be accessible 
to tourists. All this and much more one 
learns from this delightful and carefully 
documented book. 

Beginning with the little squadron of Ma- 
gellan, which started on its memorable voy- 
age in 1519, the author follows the tale for 
the succeeding four centuries. Hardship, 
genius, success, disaster, heroism, and vil- 
lainy, all have a place in the long story. Fi- 
nally, the lands as they appear to the modern 
traveler close the narrative. The story has 
never been so fully and connectedly told in 
inglish before. It should be read as a pleas- 
ant preliminary to further understanding of 
the Antarctic ventures which are already 
under way. 





